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Personalia 


Friends of Rev. Hugh Pedley of Montreal 
will rejoice at his own and his wife’s escape 
from drowning near Ottawa. 


Andrew Carnegie with all his wealth, like 
Mr. Armour, faces the fact that his daughter 
has an aggravated hip disease. 

The court of review to hear the appeal in 
the case of Rev. Dr. A. S. Crapsey of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., met last week and adjourned to 
Oct. 19, to give Dr. Crapsey’s counsel time 
to prepare his case. 

Rey. Charles A. Dinsmore of Waterbury, 
Ct., met with a most cordial reception from 
English students of Dante this summer while 
in England, and as Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s 
guest in London came in touch with men of 
letters. 


Rey. Francis R. Beattie, D. D., LL. D., 
professor of systematic theology in the Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky., died suddenly Sept. 3. He had been for 
the last thirteen years one of the editors of 
the Christian Observer. He was in the prime 
of life and one of the ablest leaders in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Lord Hugh Cecil has been pictured by 
Punch as sitting in the stocks alongside of 
Dr. John Clifford for defiance of law. The 
point of the cartoon is that Lord Hugh Cecil 
announces on the part of the Ritualistic party 
which he leads a policy of passive resistance 
to the proposed new education policy of the 
nation, especially in the light of the recent 
judicial interpretation of the Act of 1902. 


A Washington sculptor having sought to get 
a life mask of President Roosevelt, finally 
came to Mrs. Roosevelt for aid. ‘“ How long 
would it take to make the cast?’’ she said. 
““About twenty minutes,’’ replied the go- 
between. ‘‘Then that settles it,” returned 
Mrs. Roosevelt; ‘“‘no human power could 
induce my husband to remain still twenty 
minutes.’”’ 

R. F. Horton describes Dr. Rendel Harris, 
the well-known Quaker scholar and mystic, 
as ‘‘an extraordinary personality in which 
the scholar and the saint, the prophet and the 
humorist, seem to mingle in equal propor- 
tions.”’ Referring to Gipsy Smith, whom he 
recently heard speak at the Free Church 
Council at Harrogate, he says: ‘‘ Gipsy Smith 
affected me as no evangelist since Moody has 
done. He was so lost in his message, so trans- 
formed with the spirit and temper of our Lord, 
that I got a view of the beauty of the gospel, 
and felt with a new power its irresistible 
plea.’ 

Mr. Ira D. Sankey, who lies blind and help- 
less from paralysis, is cheerful withal and 
writes: “‘I am glad to say God gives me songs 
in the nights of my pilgrimage and peace in 
the weary hours of the day. My favorite song 
is now and will be to the end, ‘ There’ll be no 
dark valley when Jesus comes to gather his 
loved ones home.’ My bark is on the billows, 
but my Saviour is at the holm, and he will 
soon pilot me across the bar and land me in 
the haven of peace, where I shall again take 
up my harp of a thousand strings and join the 
everlasting song of Moses and the Lamb.”’ 


Prof. J. L. Rentoul of Ormond College, 
Melbourne, Australia, visiting Great Britain 
for the past three months, gives his impres- 
sions of it toa British Weekly representative. 
He finds a slackening of the old religious 
strenuousness of the English people; marked 
increase of prosperity and luxury and increas- 
ing arrogance in the Established Church. It 
is interesting to find so eminent a Christian 
teacher of religion and ethics as Professor 
Rentoul justifying unreservedly the exclusion 
from Australia of all colored labor, and the 
intention there to build up a white nation. 
Landlords and capitalists may for many eco- 
nomic reasons desire Asiatic, African and 
Indian labor, but the masses will not tolerate 
it. If the early American settlers only had 
had a similar ideal, how different the history 





of this country would have been, with no strife 
between North and South and our terribly 
costly war over slavery! Discussing Protes- 
tant union in Australia, Professor Rentoul 
thinks that too much has been attempted. 
‘There are grave difficulties in the way of 
corporate union. A federal union might be 
accomplished.’’ Professor Rentoul isa woman 
suffragist, and believes that it has worked for 
social good in Australia and New Zealand. 





What Men Say 


In my judgment, we have had no more cor- 
rupting influence in American politics than 
the railroad. I have known conventions to be 
controlled by passes. I have known judges to 
be elected by railroads, and I have reached 
the conclusion that this corruption cannot be 
eliminated until these natural monopolies be- 
come the property of the Government.— Wil- 
liam J. Bryan. 


The struggle for constitutional govern- 
ment is bound to be a struggle for power by 
the educated classes who have been hitherto 
excluded from government or who have 
voluntarily refused a pact with the exist- 
ing bureaucratic organization. The educated, 
classes are not agreed as to whether Russia. 
is to be an England or an Austria, but in any 
case progress may be expressed in the aban- 
donment of the notion at Peterhof that Rus- 
sia can remain a Turkey.—General Kuznien- 
Karaviaeff. 

An inch of progress is worth more than a 


yard of fault-finding.—Booker T. Washington 
to Negro Business Men’s League. 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. Sixtieth 
annual meeting of the A. M. A. Oberlin College and 
the First and Second Congregational Churches of the 
tawn are preparing for the sixtieth annual meeting of 
the American Missionary Association, which meets in 
Oberlin, O., Oct. 23, 24, 25, next. 

Rev. A. H. Bradford, D. D., presides. Rev. G. G. 
Atkins, D. D., preaches the annual sermon. The pro- 
gram will be varied, interesting and in some features 
unique. 

An organ composition prepared by Prof. George W. 
Andrews, Mus. Doc., dedicated to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, will be rendered on the great organ 
in Warner Hall on Wednesday evening, Oct. 24. 

Sixty Years and Beyond with historical paper by Sec. 
James W. Cooper, and addresses reviewing the work of 
the Association on the problems of the Reservation, 
among the Indians, of Emancipation at the South, both 
among the whites and blacks, and of Expansion, reach- 
ing the new island possessions and territories, will 
furnish a session of peculiar interest. 

The different races among whom this Association has 
planted missions, churches and educational institutions 
will be represented by some of their most distinguished 
leaders. 

Laymen of international reputation, prominent clergy- 
men of influence and power will discuss fundamental 
problems of national and world-wide importance which 
affect the future of our country and the Kingdom of God. 

State Associations and local conferences are each en- 
titled to two delegates, Contributing churches are also 
entitled to two delegates and the pastor. These dele- 
gates should be elected at once to insure their attend- 
ance and entertainment. Mr. L. D. Harkness is Chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee. 

Reduced transportation will be provided on the cer- 
tificate plan. Sec. George M. Jones, Chairman of the 
Transportation Committee, will give information. 
Oberlin, O., is sufficient address to reach these com- 
mittees. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Organized May, 1828; incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve ‘the moral an social 
condition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and miasion. 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and boarding house 
in lea seaports at home and abroad; provides nore. 
ries for outgoing vessels publishes the Sailor's Maga- 
zine, Seaman’, and ‘life 'e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requestei to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New a es 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D.D., President. 

Wanagam C. STURGES, Vice- 
Rev. G. MOPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE OC, PINNEO, Treasurer. 








Loaned Free 


32-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Songs 
for Camp Meetings and evangelistic services. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Wieeion a Congregational House. ton H. 
ivers Jonn G. Hostner, Publishing and 
Pure’ Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twen -second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fo em Ave. and 22nd St., New York,N. Y. Mr. William 

B. Howland, Treasurer , to whom donations and subcrip- 
Sens and nh cerpetaatense ritey 30 to estates and 
sunnities pout addres: 


e 
onsets Hawaii. Boston Office ngregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Balle Street. Checks 
sh be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


HE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 
aids in building chur and parsonag Rev. Charles 


Nowe 105 Eaat seid | Salle St. Chicago Ti Rev G. A: 
ewe e 5 3 a 
Boston, 


tional House Vv. H. 
Wikoi, ¥.4 Yue. A. Building, San Francisco, Gal, Fiela 





CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. 


exico, 
Edward 8. Tead ng F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Omices, G12. 613 Congre aa Ah ‘House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB 
LISHING SOOIRTY, Co’ rregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., Presi F. K. ree Ph. D., Sec- 
retary ; Phineas imubbard, Treasure 

rtmen {oustains. Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lesson ape braries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and nee 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of th 
department are Lea I by So from the 
Business Department. All contri ons from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 


a —. é 
tment, known in the trade as The Pil- 
m p mn pul shes The ~ regationalist and Christian 
Won sson Helps and Sunda: 
e as d 


however, 
Orders for books and 


east to “i Beacon 8 toot Boston; from Interior and 
Western states (0.176 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the ngregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations for Permanent Fund and current use, 
rom churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 
Rev. H. A. Stim3on, D. ey etary, Rev. Wm. A. Rice, 
D. D., Fo urth Ave., and 22nd St., N. Y; Treasurer, Rev. 
Seance B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ot. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY incorporated 
1828. resident, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 3 
Fg Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Cc. P. Osborne, Room 601 Congre tional Hi 

A Congre; ational society devo to the material, social, 
moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Friend Socie Contributions from churches 
and individuals solic ted. 





Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIBTY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D.D., 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
pana offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other states. 
Room 6 10 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, poem, : 74% Be- 
quests vsolicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 

wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. pat for aid to 
F. E. ‘Emrich, 609 Congregational House. 


HE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 

. Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and Its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres. ; C. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 








Women’s Organizations 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congr 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise ise Day, Treasurer ;,Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary 

Wo mane HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Co tional House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; coi C,-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 

THE bag * Hg SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 60 a Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 


Any Book You 
See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine may 
always be secured at the lowest price from 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 
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Educational 
THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT 


Conwec TICUT, peg 
m to College Graduates of 


TF RD at Denominations on equal 
— Specialization in each 
partment. 
Courses in Missions and Reli- 
gious Pedagogy ; and a? SEMINA y 
reek for non-classi _ a u- 


ates. Opens Sept. 26, 
Ladetes Ne DEAN. 








CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


The Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy 


Advanced Course for groduaeee of Pethease and 
Theological Seminaries. This leads to a de 

Diploma Course prepe res young men and. ‘women 
for positions as salaried Bible school superintendents, 
= Mary superintendents, normal teachers, fleld secre- 

ries, missionary workers and pastors’ assistants. 22d 
year begins September 26, 1906. 

Address THE DEAN, Hartford, Conn. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


The Yale Divinity School 


is offering exceptional University advantages 
to all students of theology. Fall term opens 
September 27, 1906. Address the Faculty, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Ct. 


ILLINOIS 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Central Congregational acme mag 8 Full faculty. Special 
courses in German, Sociology, Missions, Religious Ped- 
agogy; work in “ Chicago ommons,” and Institute of 
Social Science. Opens its 49th year Sept. 26. Address 
H. [1. SCOTT, 81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, lil. 











ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


THE CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens its sixth year Sept. 27, 1906, 81 Ashland 
Boulevard, Chicago, ll 

A training school for men and women fitting for lay 
work in the church, Sunday school and missionary 
fields. Free courses in the Bible, its contexts and mes- 
sage; the religious life, individual and social; the prin- 
ciples and methods of religious instruction ; and in the 
practical equipment of the Christian worker. 

Practice work and instruction in special lines of phil- 
——— social and reformatory service, under the 
specialists of the Chicago Institute of Social Science, at 
low rates for tuition. 

Instructors of the Christian Institute: The Soy of 
the semivary, Professors H. M. Scott, E. T. Harper, C. A 
Beckwith, Brank Gunsaulus, Graham Taylor and WwW. 
Ellis, Dean, with Miss Florence A. Fensham, B. D, 


Address CHRISTIAN INSTITUTE, 
81 Ashland Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 





MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For cataiogue, map and views, yf descriptive of loca- 
tion, build ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 
NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 
700 Park Avenue, New York 


seek next term will begin Wednesday, September 26, 

The Faculty will meet, to receive eens for 
admission, in the President’s room at 9.30 A 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 rp. M. 

The Ren 8 address b the Rev. Professor Thomas 
Cuming Hall -, Will be delivered Fact the Adams 
Chapel, Thersday. September 27, at 4.30 

The Extension Courses for Lay Students will open 
October 30, 1008. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, President 











OHIO 


OuI0, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


74th year opens Sept. 19th. Strong courses with special 
advantages in the Wolle ‘e and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 


aiid 
a 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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A New Calendar 
For Old Friends 


Begin now to com- 
ile it for Christmas. 
dave friends of re- 

cipient-to-be each use 
a leaf or two of cal- 
endar for a message 
of some sort, original 
or quoted, forming 
“A Thought for 
Every Day for 1907.” 

Opportunity for 
endless variety. <A 
characteristic word of 
57 a ‘“‘clipping,”’ 

“ Kodak” or a pen 
slain etc. Do it 
yourself or get the 
group of friends to 

elp. Most artistic- 
ally made. Ax orna- 
ment to any desk or 
wall. 

Regular Edition: 
Handsomely _illumi- 
nated back and set of 
artistically dated 
sheets, everything 
needed, with our 
Brochure, “‘ Just How 
to Do It.” At your 
dealer’s or direct 
from us by mail postpaid, $1.00. 

Edition de Luxe: Genuine Leather Back (the 
prevailing Red or Alice Blue), leaves of finest Bond 
paper, capitals illuminated in two colors. Gold- 
plated fasteners. Easel back for use on desk. At 
your dealer’s or mailed direct postpaid on receipt 
of price, $5.00. 

he Friendship Calendar makes an ideal gift for 
congregations to give their pastors, and Sunday schools 
to give their teachers, or churches to send toa missionary 
on the field. 
FRIENDSHIP CALENDAR CO. (Inc.) New Britain, Coun. 

















Supplemental 
Bible Studies 


For Children and Youth 


BY ALICE B. MITCHELL 


This small volume gives a general knowledge of 
the Bible which cannot be obtained in the ordinary 
system of Sunday school lessons. It also gives in- 
struction in Christian living and one’s relation to the 
Church. If faithfully studied it will give the pupil 
a store of Bible knowledge of exceeding value. The 
lessons are available for pupils of every age in any 
denomination, in graded or ungraded schools. They 
can also be used by pastors for special classes or 
by parents for home instruction. They include 
Questions and Answers for the Beginners’ Class, 
also for the Primary, Junior and Intermediate De- 
partments, including pupils from five to fourteen 
years of age. 


1 vol., 16mo, paper, 15 cents postpaid. 
Six copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 
PUBLISHED BY 


HENRY D. NOYES @ CO. 


250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Low RATES TO TORONTO AND THE WEST.— 
The Grand Trunk and Central Vermont Railways 
announce a special rate of $13 from Boston to 
Toronto and return, with correspondingly low rates 
from other New England points, on account of the 
meeting of the Sovereign Grand Lodge, Patriarchs 
Militant, I. O. O. F., in that city Sept. 12-22. Stop 
over 10 days at Montreal is allowed on the return 
journey and opportunities are also offered for side 
trips to Niagara Falls, city of Quebec and through 
the Thousand Islands by steamer. All expense 
tours have been arranged which are open to the 
public as well as to members of the order, and cir- 
cular will be mailed upon application. Colonist 
rates to the North Pacific coast and California over 
the Grand Trunk—Central Vermont route from New 
England are now on sale until Oct. 31. The rate to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., and 
Seattle is $4990 and to Butte, Mont., $45 90. 
Correspondingly low rates to other western points 
are in effect and will be furnished on application. 
Personally conducted tourist cars leave Boston at 
11.30 a4. mM. (New England States Limited) every 
Monday and Wednesday. Double berth, accommo- 
dating one or two persons, costs $2 75 to Chicago 
and $9 75 through to the coast. Convenient con- 
nections with through service is made from all New 
England points. These are unusually low rates, 
and those desiring to visit either Toronto or the 
far West should write for descriptive circulars or 
call on T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A., Grand Trunk and 
Central Vermont Railways, 360 Washington Street, 
Boston. 















































MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL 
SEMINARY 


For Young Women 


The plan of a girl’s education at Lasell means not only 
a high intellectual development under most favorable con- 


ditions, but includes a practical training in the various 
branches of Household Economics. 

Special advantages in Music and Art under Boston 
masters. Unusually large number of teachers in pro- 
portion to pupils. 

Beautiful, healthful location. Gymnasium, Swimming 
Pool, with trained physical instructors. 

Write for catalogue and learn our unique plan for a 
girl’s education. 


C.C. BRAGDON, Principal, Auburndale, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


School for Social Workers, 


BOSTON. 
Director, JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, PH. D, 
Assistant, ZILPHA D. SMITH. 
Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University. 
For students of the practice of ene and other 
social work, and workers, paid er voluntary. 
Course of one academic year begins October 2. For 
circulars address 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NEWTON CENTRE. 


School for Nervous and Paralyzed Children 


Correction of speech impediment and imperfect 
articulation a specialty. Mrs. E. J. E. THORPE, 
35 Pelham Street, Newton Centre, Mass. 
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me AMERICAN BOARD ae 
$240,000 950,000 
$230,000 eagge 

Weekly Barometer of the Million Dollar 9200 000 
$220,000 eB 
$210,000 Campaign $850,000 
$200,000 $800,000 
$190,000 FINAL REPORT $750,000 
ania Receipts since September 1 A : : : : $53,629.00 oiniside 
$170,000 Total Receipts for the Year : ; 2 $913,169.00 é 
£160,000 Gain in Receipts for the Year . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ sor 020.00 650,000 
Expenditures for the Year : ; é i ‘ $822,049.00 
$150,000 Debt at the End of Last Year. : ; : $176,52 7.91 $600,000 
#140,000 Present Debt ° . . . . . $85,407.00 550,000 
g130,000 Amount of Unpaid Pledges : 2 : : $6,930.00 
P Number of Churehes Not Taking a General Collection } 3,107 $500,000 
120,000 Number of Churches Not Contributing in any way ; 2,625 
£110,000 (Excluding gifts tarough Woman’s Boards) $450,000 
100,000 STATEMENT g400,000 
890,000 We have not secured the milliondollars. The books closed September 10, $350,000 
leaving us in debt $85,407. The sorrow and disappointment with which : 
er we make this statement may better be imagined than described. With the 300,000 
$70,000 gifts offered on condition that we raise the entire amount, $44,000 more would ousanee 
860,000 have carried us to victory. However, this effort is by no means ended, and ae 
we are glad to announce that an extension of time has been secured on the 200,000 
nn part of nearly all who have made conditional pledges, and that we are still at 
£40,000 work to make their generous offer good. We have pledges for $40,650, $150,000 
830,000 made conditional upon our raising the entire debt. Thatleaves us 
only $44,757 to raise. We are rallying allt our forces for a waar 
emnee final attack on this debt. We feel that it should and must be 850,000 
810,000 canceled before we arrive at the Haystack. We call upon all 
00,000 our constituency to rise to this great opportunity. 00,000 
‘WE CAN IF WE WILL 
Goin Over Lam Tear FRANK H. WIeGIN, Treasurer, CorRNELIuS H. Patron, Home Secretary Total neseipts 
in Receipts 14 Beacon Street, Boston. This Year 
Educational Educational Educational 
MASSACHUSETTS MASSACHUSETTS NEW HAMPSHIRE 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


Ashburnham, Mass. Aims—Health, scholarship and 
character. Graduates in 25 colleges and technical 
schools. Endowment makes expenses moderate. $250 
ayear. Send for catalogue to 

H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


126th year opens Sept. 12,1906. For catalogue and views 
address HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 
72d year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
- Certificates to College. Advanced courses for 
1igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex. 
rienced teachers; native French and German. New 
rick Het hoc with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
field hockey golf. Steam and electricit ty. Beau- 
tifully and health ally located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For pon ee one views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL sove Witan ‘ass. 


A superior school; individual instruction; physica 
and manual training; apnletic director. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST NEWTON. 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL 


West Newton, Massachusetts. 
54th year. Combines equipment and instruction of 
the olarae school with personal inspiration of Be small. 
New building with gymnasium and swimmi ing Pe ath. Past 
year, 69 boys, 10 teachers. ALBERT E. BAILEY, A.B. 








NEW YORE 
NEW YORE, NEw YORE, 17 West 96th Street. 
BLENHEIM A Home for girls specializing in Music, 
Art, hiterature,and Languages. Terms 
$700 to $1,000. Mrs. MARY WINSTON SOMERVILLE. 








NEw YORK, NEW YORK CITY. 














INSTITUTE OF | 
MUSICAL ART. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director. 


Re-opens October 15th, 1906. 
Comprehensive, prescribed 
courses in all departments of 
music. Catalogue from 

The REGISTRAR, 53 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. : 


























CONNECTICUT 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Hartford Hospital Training School for Nurses. 


Unusual advantages for the study of Nursing. All 
branches. Special instruction Ly dietetics and massage. 
Graduates entitled to State Re; tion. Beautiful resi- 
dence for ~ Address 188 L. SUTHERLAND, 
Principal = Training School, Hartford Hospital, 

rtford 











PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER. 













2 are offered, together with the physical 
benefits, moral stamina, he@ithful 
diversion and training in personal 
efficiency supplied by a military'schoo} 
of the best type. A national repu- 
tation for excellence of System 
and character of nn 
Catalogues of 


Col CHARLES E. isan, President 
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SHADE ROLLERS 
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Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
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Event and Comment 


HE AMERICAN BOARD has not 

raised a sufficient sum to cover the 
expenses of the year and pay also the 
great debt of $176,000 re- 
ported one year ago, but 
it certainly has secured 
what all must consider to be a great suc- 
cess. The total receipts, $913,169, are by 
far the largest in its history. The debt 
has been reduced to $85,407, a sum fairly 
manageable, the more so as toward it the 
Board has pledges for $40,650 made on 
condition that the entire debt is paid. 
Such an opportunity should appeal 
strongly to our men and women of 
wealth. To pay this debt before the 
Haystack Centennial will mean more for 
the future of the Board than any other 
achievement we can name. It will make 
the occasion one of large enthusiasm and 
great spiritual power. Instead of using 
the meeting to bemoan the failure of the 
past, the whole power of the occasion can 
be turned to future account. Whether or 
not our Board is to be an aggressive and 
victorious force in the near future, stand- 
ing at the very front of the world’s evan- 
gelizing agencies, depends to a consider- 
able extent upon the raising of this 
balance of $45,000 before Oct. 9. If we 
mistake not the spirit of our Congrega- 
tional people, they will not wait until 
then but give or promise the money in 
the next few days. 


Well Done but 
More Yet To Do 


HE PROGRAM of the American 

Board meeting at North Adams and 
Williamstown, Oct. 9-12, blends denomi- 
national and interde- 
nominational elements 
so that the gathering 
will be both a Congregational centennial 
and an interdenominational love feast. 
Our own denomination will be strongly 
represented through the sermon by Presi- 
dent Gates of Pomona, the addresses by 
Presidents Tucker and King and Prof. 
Harlan P. Beach, together with the re- 
ports and papers of the officials of the 
Board and the addresses by the mission- 
aries. The organizations which are in a 
sense the daughters of the Board will 
have special prominence in the present- 
ing of Wednesday’s program at Williams- 
town, which is to be Haystack Centennial 
Day. Sec. A. J. Brown, D.D., will rep- 
resent the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions, Rev. H. E. Cobb, D. D., the Re- 
formed Church and Rev. Edward Judson, 
D. D., the Baptist. Two of the most 
interesting features of that day will be 
the bestowing of degrees upon prominent 
missionaries by Williams College and 
brief greetings by native converts from 
six or eight mission fields. That evening 
at North Adams there will be three simul. 
taneous meetings, John R. Mott speak- 
ing at one of them and Rev. T. C. Rich- 


The American Board 
at North Adams 


ards giving his illustrated lecture on 
Samuel J. Mills at another, while at 
still another President King will give an 
address on The Changes of One Hundred 
Years in Missionary Theory and Practice. 
Indications point to a great and repre- 
sentative assemblage and there will be 
during the week secondary meetings of 
value, such as the gathering of students 
from all over New England and the con- 
vention of representatives of men’s clubs 
in the churches. 


ERMONT on the 4th elected Fletcher 
D. Proctor, son of United States Sen- 
ator Proctor, as governor, he having 42,000 
ih Need li tiead votes to the 26,000 polled 
je New Eagianc by Mr. P. W. Clement, 
eee Independent Republican 
candidate with Democratic indorsement. 
State issues were prominent and a major- 
ity of the town electors were loyal to the 
dominant party in the state; in the cities 
and larger towns Mr. Clement made gains. 
——lIn Maine an exciting state campaign 
ended on the 10th. It not only had a 
burning local issue, namely, that of re- 
submission of the prohibitory law, but 
also one of national dimensions, one new 
to this country but for some time facing 
German, French and English voters. We 
refer to the invasion by officials of the 
American Federation of Labor in their 
effort to defeat Congressman Littlefield 
as a national legislator because of his re- 
fusal to vote as organized labor decrees. 
President Gompers of the Federation by 
his personal campaign against Mr. Little- 
field has concentrated national attention 
on the outcome. We are glad to say that 
Mr. Littlefield is re-elected, though by a 
very much reduced plurality. Governor 
Cobb is re elected, but by one of the small- 
est Republican pluralities in recent years, 
and the vote of the cities and larger 
towns both as to governor and representa- 
tives in the legislature shows decided 
gain for the party standing for resub- 
mission of the prohibition issue. Gov- 
ernor Cobb is reported as assigning the 
diminished Republican vote to dissatis- 
faction over working of the Sturgis law, 
and as saying that ‘‘the Republican party 
has been brought face to face with the 
situation that it was bound to confront 
sooner or later.” 


PEECHES by Secretaries Taft and 

Bonaparte during the past week in- 
dicate that support of Mr. Roosevelt 
rather than agreement 
with the party’s plat- 
form or record in all respects is to be the 
course of tactics advised by the Adminis- 
tration leaders in the coming congres- 
sional campaign. The Republican cam- 
paign book just issued ridicules the tariff 
revision movement; but Secretary Taft 


Political Evolution 


in his speech at Bath took quite a dif- 
ferent tack, justifying the demand for 
revision and pledging the party to it 
soon.—The defeat of Senator La Fol- 
lete’s candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation of governor in Wisconsin is com- 
monly interpreted as more of « personal 
rebuff to one who is showing signs of be- 
coming a radical boss, than indicating any 
marked reaction toward former condi- 
tions within the party.——Senator Daniel 
of Virginia and Congressman John Sharp 
Williams, leader of the Democratic party 
in the House of Representatives, have 
published their dissent from Mr. Bryan’s 
public ownership of railways’ plan, coup- 
ling this dissent, however, with pledges 
of loyalty to Mr. Bryan as a party leader 
who in general merits support. Similar 
action has been taken by two Southern 
Democratic state conventions.——It be- 
comes clearer in both state and nation 
that Mr. Bryan not only has the opposi- 
tion of the Conservatives of his party to 
combat, but the political rivalry of Mr. 
Hearst. In both New York and Massa- 
chusetts Conservative Democrats are hard 
pressed to find candidates for governor 
who can defeat in coming party conven- 
tions the ambitions of Mr. Hearst and 
Mr. Moran, district attorney of Boston. 


AVING CHOSEN to have an elec- 

tive judiciary, New York State has 
to remind her voters perennially that 
popular control of a 
branch of government 
which in more conservative states is ap- 
pointed by the executive involves popu- 
lar appreciation of the grave responsi- 
bilities involved in such choice. Political 
conditions in the Empire State now are 
so unfortunate in both parties that the 
State Bar Association has issued a call on 
all lawyers to see to it that men worthy 
of honor as judges are nominated and 
elected. One-third of the judicial force 
of the state is to be chosen, among them 
thirty-one justices of the Supreme Court, 
each of them holding office for fourteen 
years. It is extremely important for the 
stability of society that the men elected 
shall be neither demagogues nor tools of 
any class; and that they serve society as 
a whole with rectitude, and with sym- 
pathy for the erring and the sinning. 


A Spotless Court 


Wes THE ARREST of the treasurer 
and assistant treasurer of the 
wrecked Real Estate Trust Company of 
oni Pennies Philadelphia and of Rua- 

x dolph Segal, the wild-cat 
en speculator for whom the 
dead, thieving president, Mr. Hipple, stole 
the depositors’ funds, the Philadelphia 
banking scandal enters on the stage of 
criminal prosecution. Investigation has 
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shown that the State Banking Department 
neglected its duty to a degree worse than 
was supposed, no inspection since 1902 
having been made; and it also is clear 
that Hipple was a forger, and that he 
began his criminal career even before he 
got in Segal’s toils. The trustees of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly, whose 
funds in charge of Mr. Hipple as treas- 
urer amounted to $963,000, report for- 
mally that the entire loss to the assembly 
through his ‘‘malfeasance”’ is not likely 
to exceed $30,000; and that suspension 
of the company ties up $19,000 on deposit. 
The amount on deposit by other Presby- 
terian societies—national, synodical and 
presbyterial—and by Presbyterian clergy- 
men and laymen is large if individual ac- 
counts be added to the $130,000 which the 
societies have on deposit, many individ- 
uals and officials also being owners of 
stock in the company. They along with 
other people of limited means are pro- 
foundly concerned with the problem of 
rehabilitating and reopening the institu- 
tion, which seems possible if the wealthy 
directors will rise to their moral obliga- 
tion. The attitude of the Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia toward the affair 
may be inferred from the comment of 
the Westminster: ‘In our obituary last 
week of the late Mr. Frank K. Hipple, we 
wrote of him as he was. For years no 
man stood higher in financial and church 
circles than he. But death is a great re- 
vealer. What cuts more keenly than all 
is a shattered confidence where we least 
expected to find it. Concerning the dead 
perhaps we had better be silent.”’ 


ELECTION OF HERR DERNBURG 

by Emperor William to be head of 
the German Colonial Office has stirred 
Germany. Heis a Jew, 
who got his business 
training in New York 
City; he has made his 
mark in Berlin as a financier of great 
ability; he is given his present position 
not because of any political ends to be 
gained by him or by the Emperor, but 
because he is credited with the requisite 
courage and ability to probe to the bottom 
a department of government which is far 
from satisfactory to his imperial master, 
and equally so to the German public. 
Several of the Emperor’s recent appoint- 
ments have indicated growing indifference 
to the Jewish question; and the modern 
German mind is too utilitarian to let any 
ancient caste traditions stand in the way 
of prosperity at home or in the colonies. 
If Herr Dernburg discovers ‘‘graft’’ or 
incompetency he will disclose it; and his 
organizing skill will now serve the State 
instead of leading aggregations of Ger- 
man capital. TheState everywhere ought 
to have the best talent in its service. 


Reform in German 
Colonial Admin- 
istration 


RENCH ROMAN CATHOLICISM 

has not in many years seen so large 
or important a gathering of archbishops 
and bishops as met in Paris 
last week to formulate a 
policy obedient to the re- 
cent decree of the Pope rejecting any com- 
promise with the republic on the issue of 
lay trusteeship of church property. Re- 
ports differ so radically as to what was 
the real attitude of the hierarchy before 
the Pope spoke, and authorities differ so 


France, Spain 
and the Papacy 
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as to the degree of straightforwardness 
of the papal fiat, that it is especially haz- 
ardous now to say just what the verdict 
of the conference last week was. Reports 
from it as yet are not even semi-ofticial. 
The weight of evidence is on the side of 
those who affirm that the uncompromising 
attitude of the Pope was adverse to the 
deliberate judgment of a majority of the 
French clergy as well as laity formally 
made known to him; and that in his latest 
encyclical dealing with France, as in his 
recent encyclical ordering Catholic stu- 
dents out of Italian universities and con- 
demning the rising Christian democratic 
party among lay Italian Catholics, Pius X. 
has revealed anew his greater likeness to 
Pius 1X. than to Leo XIII. His self- 
appraisal of incompetency when told that 
he might become Pope was truer than his 
fellow-cardinals’ trust in him. His piety, 
goodness of heart and sincerity none may 
dispute, but sagacity in adjusting the 
Church to a twentieth century environ- 
ment he lacks.——Spain and the Papacy 
continue to drift farther apart, this week 
bringing rumors of the withdrawal of the 
papal Nuncio from Madrid. 


HE TRANSVAAL follows Canada 
and Australia as a British place 
where the ideal of Protestant church unity 
sinindiadactbions has taken root. Note the 

ristian Unity ‘ ‘ . 
piney ensncaghmte following a ction by the 

town council of Witwaters- 
rand, made up of representatives of all the 
sects save the Church of England: 

That whereas organic union of the churches 
represented by this council is desirable to 
prevent overlapping and needless waste and 
for the better and more effective spread of 
the gospel amongst the different races of 
this country, and because it is our Mas- 
ter’s expressed desire that his followers 
should be one, thereby to show to the unbe- 
lieving world that he is the sent of God; and 
whereas a provisional basis of union has been 
drawn up in Canada by the Congregational, 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches, thereby 
showing that union is possible, this council 
resolves to appoint a representative commit- 
tee to take into consideration the proposed 
Canadian basis of union, to report how far it 
is applicable to our conditions, and generally 
to collect information on the whole subject. 
Until such a blessed time of unity comes, 
it is in order for each denomination to 
maintain its life at the highest point; and 
this, we regret to say, Congregationalism 
in South Africa is not doing, if Rev. J. 8. 
Moffatt, writing in the South African 
Congregationalist, correctly pictures the 
situation. 


ECENT NUMBERS of the Mission- 

ary Review of the World have been 
enlivened by communications from its 
managing editor, Mr. Del- 
evan L. Pierson, son of 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, who has been making 
a careful inspection of missionary oppor- 
tunities in the East. In the September 
issue he writes informingly on Egypt, 
dwelling in particular upon the fine work 
accomplished by the American mission 
of the United Presbyterians, who for 
over fifty years have had a splendid rep- 
resentation of men and women up and 
down the Nile valley and today occupy 
200 cities and villages. The workers 
from this country number about 100, who 
are assisted in preaching, teaching and 
healing by 600 native helpers. One of 
the best institutions in the Orient is the 
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United Presbyterian mission college a’ 
Assiut. It has a good plant and is at- 
tended by 600 boys and young men rang- 
ing in age from ten to twenty years. 
The graduates occupy prominent posi- 
tions in business and civil life all over 
Egypt. In.the same city is a large mis- 
sion hospital with accommodations for 
150 patients, and Moslems and Copts 
travel many miles to be under the care 
of Christian physicians and nurses. Mr. 
Pierson believes that a new Egypt is 
rapidly being developed, and he relies 
on the British Government to secure 
legal justice and material advancement, 
while he looks upon the missionaries as 
the intellectual and spiritual leaders. 
Now that Egypt is likely to play a larger 
part than ever before in the life of the 
world, it is good to have so cheering a 
view of Christian opportunity and equip- 
ment there, though there is decided need 
of re-enforcements. 


OBERT E. SPEER says that on two 
recent visits to Wall Street, New 


York, it was impossible for him to get — 


away from the offices he 
visited without taking up 
the subject of religion. 
One broker who had lost his wife was 
eager for a word of consolation and hope. 
Another busy man was equally eager to 
get at the heart of spiritual realities. 
Mr. Speer thinks that many men are 
thinking about religion and are ready to 
talk about it. We believe Mr. Speer is 
right. The topic must be approached not 
conventionally, but whenever a man will 
tactfully probe into the inner life of his 
fellows he is sure to touch some hidden 
string, and a chance remark often leads 
on to a long and serious talk. We wish 
that there were more of this unprofes- 
sional, conversational evangelism. How 
many Christian business men know 
whether their associates go to church, 
or, if they do not go, why they stay away? 
How many members of women’s or men’s 
clubs, themselves Christians, ever seek 
to say the word that will make others 
aware that they possess a secret which 
touches life with glory and power? There 
was a time when men spoke more freely 
on the intimate things of the spirit than 
is customary today. We shall not re- 
cover that precise point of view and we 
never again shall employ the exact phrase- 
ology of other days; but it is still possible 
for the Christian to talk to others in intel- 
ligible and winning terms, and Mr. Speer’s 
experience shows that a great many are 
ready for that kind of approach. 


is Religion a 
Congenial Theme 


WO PASTORS of prominent West- 

ern Congregational churches ten- 
dered their resignations the first Sunday 
in this month. Both 
are men of ability and 
mature experience, with honorable rec- 
ords of ministerial service. One of them, 
according to newspaper reports, bitterly 
reproached the congregation for unfaith- 
fulness to Christian duties and denounced 
unsparingly certain members of the 
church. That he spoke without due 
deliberation or sense of his responsibility 
as a Christian minister is evident from 
his wholesale charges—assuming that 
he is correctly quoted—against Congre- 
gational churches generally. The evil 
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effects of that hour’s passionate out- 
break will remain in that community 
for years. Whatever provocation this 
man may have had, fis act puts him in 
painful contrast to the Master he pro- 
fessed to represent, ‘‘who when he was 
reviled, reviled not again; when he 
suffered threatened not; but committed 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously.” 
The other pastor’s words breathed a spirit 
of devotion to his work, affection for his 
people and submission to the will of God 
whose fragrance will Jong linger in the 
community to inspire many to nobler 
living. If he has had trials through the 
inconstancy or unkindness ef any who 
had covenanted to labor with him, they 
were for himself alone. Of the goodness 
he had observed and known he spoke 
generously. To both pastors the experi- 
ence of laying down their labors was no 
doubt heartbreaking. But the one will 
go forth to other fields with less hope and 
fitness, and will leave a needlessly hard 
task to his successor. Tae other, if he is 
permitted to enter on other work, will 
take with him a blessing from those from 
whom he has parted, while his successor 
will reap the fruits of the benediction he 
uttered when he said: ‘‘God has blessed 
us; I believe he has great blessing yet 
in store. He has a pastor for you— 
God’s man. How much this means!” 
Of course the philippic of the firat pastor 
is being much more widely circulated 
than the benediction of thesecond. Both 
are referred to here by way of suggestion 
to those who face with sorrow the neces- 
sity of offering their resignations to the 
churches which they have served. 





Science and Religion—Allies, 
Not Foes 


The abiding truth with respect to both 
religion and science which Sir Oliver 
Lodge is employing his talent and high 
conception of duty to make known to the 
intelligent laity and clergy of the English 
reading world was stated years ago by an 
American scientist, Prof. Asa Gray of 
Harvard University, the eminent bota- 
nist, always a devout’ worshiper in the 
historic orthodox Congregational church 
near the university. 

At a time when some renowned Ameri- 
can scientists, influenced by German and 
British teachers and investigators of emi- 
nence, were not only scornful but inso- 
lent in their discussion of the worth 
and permanence of religion, Professor 
Gray insisted that ‘“‘faith in an order, 
which is the basis of science, cannot 
be reasonably separated from faith in 
an Ordainer, which is the basis of reli- 
gion”; he insisting also, as did his con- 
temporary champion of theism, F. W. 
Hedge, that ‘‘the opposition of science 
and religion is discrepance of method 
rather than contrariety of aim.”” Amer- 
ica has reason to be proud of the balance 
and sound sense shown by scientists like 
Dana, Gray and Le Conte during those 
years when too many British and conti- 
nental scientists, like John Morley, the 
critic of men and letters, spelt God with 
a small g, and relegated the spiritual to 
the scrap heap. 

A religious intellectual man, called upon 
today to play the part of apologist for 
theism and for a spiritual interpretation 


of the universe, unless he were active and 
mature at the time can hardly appreciate 
the contrast in point of view and temper 
which the flight of a generation of time 
has brought to combatants on both sides. 
If the fierce, dogmatic polemic of Huxley 
has given way to the mediation of a Lodge, 
so has the crass ignorance of a Bishop 
Wilberforce to the intellizgent compre- 
hension of science by present leaders in 
the Church of England like Bishops Boyd- 
Carpenter and Gore. Where materialistic 
philosophy once was strident now ideal- 
ism reigns in universities and schools of 
philosophy. Where matter was once con- 
ceived of as a combination of ‘‘hard”’ 
atoms, it is now held to be the result of 
electric movement in ether, and hence a 
manifestation of Power acting in the 
ether, all life being but variations in 
modes of motion, and all depending on a 
supreme Energizer. Indeed the history of 
the past few years has proved the acute- 
ness of the observation of Taine that ‘‘it 
is through science only that we shall con- 
quer scientists.”’ 

**Science is the spear that wounds but 
at the same time heals,” said Dahlmann 
in his Politik; and she wounds her dis- 
ciples as well as her critics. The wounds 
inflicted by present day physicists face to 
face with the implications of radio ac- 
tivity are hard to be borne by those 
biologists who have not got beyond the 
knowledge and point of view of the last 
decades of the nineteenth century. 

If it be true, as we think it is, that, fol- 
lowing a cessation of the dogmatic and 
controversial spirit among theologians in 
dealing with problems within their spe- 
cific realm, there has been a like change 
of temper and aim among scientists; and 
if as the result of this there has come to 
be clearer recognition on both sides of 
their mutual likeness of aim—i. ¢., the 
truth—it also is true that on their more 
practical sides religion and science have 
come to be yokefellows to an even greater 
degree than on the theoretical and dog- 
matic. 

Applied science makes possible the uni- 
versal dispersion of truth by electric 
signal, the printed page and word of 
mouth. It binds races and climes to- 


gether, facilitates missionary propaganda, - 


forces on multiplying pilgrims who travel 
abroad the truth of the brotherhood of 
man. It putsin the hand of the twentieth 
century Good Samaritan and Luke the 
physician methods of succor and physical 
salvation which lower the human death 
rate. It provides the data of knowledge 
so necessary to supplement the mere sym- 
pathetic, generous intention of the dis- 
ciple who would imitate Jesus’ good will 
toward men. 

The excellent article which Mr. Wil- 
liams, himself an acute thinker and suc- 
cessful apologist for Christian theism, 
has written about Sir Oliver Lodge will, 
we trust, lead many of our readers, if they 
do not already know of him or his writ- 
ings, to turn to the contributions which 
this eminent Birmingham physicist and 
Church of England layman is making to 
a statement of the truth of today, under 
the compelling power of an ideal com- 
mon to both science and any true religion, 
namely, of a perpetual revelation, one 
that knows no statute of limitations. 
For the modern man ‘“‘it is a religious 
duty to be scientific and it is a scientific 
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duty to be religious.”” The theoretical 
materialism of yesterday has now perco- 
lated down among the plain people, giving 
support to a very practical form of mate- 
rialism in not a few cases, as the vigilant 
pastor will find out who talks with his 
laity. Men like Sir Oliver Lodge not 
only forge weapons for the fight with 
savants like Haeckel and Berthelot, but 
with English socialist leaders like Blatch- 
ford of the Clarion and the avowed 
champions of materialism among Amer- 
ican socialists. 





Jesuits Chose a Leader 


Francis Xavier Wernz, after the man- 
ner so carefully ordered by precedent, 
was elected general of the order of Jesuits 
last week by delegates gathered in Rome 


‘from the provinces throughout the world. 


The new “‘ Black Pope,”’ as he is called, is 
a German, and his choice is held by some 
to have been due in a degree to a policy 
which has for its end a yet closer under- 
standing between Germany and the order, 
restrictions once imposed by the nomi- 
nally great Protestant Power having 
recently been withdrawn in part. 

For the ethical ideals of this rigidly 
disciplined, mobile flying cavalry of 
the Roman Church we have little use. 
Jowett of Balliol in his sermon on Pascal 
—who, by the way, now is under posthu- 
mous indictment for lying—says of the 
Jesuits: ‘‘ Having failed in raising the 
world to the precepts of the gospel, 
they were satisfied if they could bring 
down the gospel to the world, provided 
only the rulers of the world, society 
however profligate, commerce however 
dishonest, could be retained within the 
limits of the Church. They took away 
the life of moral being, and substi- 
tuted for it a dead anatomy of human 
actions reduced to mere abstractions. 
From some point of view or other it 
was impossible to utter a complete truth 
or to commit a perfect sin.” 

The authority, autocratic and complete, 
which by the choice of his peers has just 
been placed in this German prelate has 
no equal today in the realm of ecclesias- 
tical administration, and we doubt if there 
is anything equal to it in the sphere of 
civil society among civilized or semi- 
civilized men. It presupposes a degree 
of wisdom and goodness for the wielder 
of the power which experience has proved 
wanting, and it calls for a degree of 
obedience on the part of the rank and 
file whick amounts to abdication of self- 
respect and self-control. Men become as 
pawns to be moved about on a chess- 
board of intrigue and diplomacy, of strife 
within the fold of the Church, and covert 
or open attack onthe State. As Fra Paolo 
Sarpi said centuries ago, ‘‘Sons become 
disobedient to their parents, citizens un- 
faithful to their country, and subjects 
undutiful to their sovereign.”’ Chronic 
unquestioning obedience blights the moral 
nature; and casuistry sits enthroned. 

Yet it is men of this type that Great 
Britain and the United States permit to 
go on founding monasteries and schools 
without the slightest interference, as if 
the annals of Europe and South America 
had not taught that Jesuitism sooner or 
later has either blighted every nation it 
has touched or forced it, in self-defense, 
to expel the body of contagion. 
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Hard or Easy Christian Tasks 


In somewhat intimate conversation 
with men from different parts of the 
country and engaged in various Christian 
undertakings, we have been impressed 
with the fact that almost without excep- 
tion they are climbing the Hill Difficulty. 
Just in proportion to their singleness of 
mind and self-devotion does their work 
present difficulties. Whether Jaboring in 
city or country, whether facing the prob- 
lem of unassimilated foreigners or that 
of the degenerate American, whether 
high-salaried or low-salaried men, whether 
pastors or secretaries of benevolent soci- 
eties, or home missionary superintend- 
ents or editors of religious journals, they 
realize that their special tasks are com- 
plex and arduous. And yet they are by 
no means discouraged men. They are 
simply taking sober, sensible comprehen- 
sive views of the situation confronting 
organized Christianity today. 

The men whom we have chanced to 
meet are, we believe, typical of the great 
company of spiritual leaders throughout 
the world. If any one engaged in reli- 
gious or humanitarian effort today has a 
‘*soft snap,’”’ he may well ask whether he 
is growing intellectually and morally and 
whether he has found his post of duty. 
It is right that now and then a man should 
look fora different task, but so long as he 
has his health and his powers of service 
remain unimpaired he ought not to covet 
an easier work; and if those who some- 
times envy their brethren who seem to be 
more favorably located and blessed with 
larger emoluments and greater ease could 
change places with them they might real- 
ize that though the yoke was different it 
was not one whit lighter. 

Modern devices have lightened manual 
labor for multitudes, but nothing has been 
invented to relieve Christian men and 
women of the hardest work of which they 
are capable in order to make this earth 
what Christ wants it to be. We some- 
times think our own age peculiarly in- 
different to religion, but if we had lived 
in other centuries we should have encoun- 
tered obstacles and antagonisms in abun- 
dance. Christ himself was a soldier who 
endured hardship, and it is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his Master. The 
problems which throng in upon us are a 
challenge to us to bring on our reserves 
and fight out our campaign, however long 
it takes, 

As minister and people once again clasp 
hands and attack together the lions in 
the way, let them not be so overwhelmed 
with difficulties that they lose the joy of 
contest. It is a hard task today to main- 
tain the Christian Church in its purity 
and power, to infuse the spirit of religion 
into the great social and industrial move- 
ments of our time, to induce men every- 
where to live the sober, righteous and 
godly life. But let it be said of us of this 
generation as of some men in former 
times, ‘‘They relished their tasks for 
their bigness and they greeted hard 
labor with joy.” 





Three hundred dollars went last year from 
the Governor Phillips Fund to missionary 
superintendents of our denomination in Utah 
and New Mexico for the purchase of religious 
books. This is one of the perquisites of pleas- 
urable official duty which falls to the presi- 
dent of Andover Seminary from year to year. 
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Wise beyond most men is the layman who 
dead or living provides good literature for the 
hungry workers on the firing line, men whose 
salaries do not permit the abundance of books 
and journals which men who live within the 
entrenchments often have. 





The Changing Moral Standards 


Each generation has its own standards 
of morality. If the Bible presents un- 
changing moral laws it is only the letter 
which remains the same. The interpre- 
tation changes with every new period. 
Much confusion of judgment on men 
arises from attempts to measure charac- 
ter in one age by the moral standards of 
another. Hon. John D. Long ata recent 
historic celebration pronounced a harsh 
verdict on the Pilgrims of Plymouth 
Colony, judging them by the present day 
standards. Rev. Morton Dexter last week, 
on another historic occasion in the same 
place, replied effectively to Mr. Long, tak- 
ing the position that ‘‘when we compare 
them with the standards of these days 
and expect them to be as wise as the 
wisest of our time and as. holy as the 
holiest and as enterprising as the fore- 
most in all worldly matters, we do them 
an injustice. They are to be compared 
with the men and standards and ideals 
of the men of their own day, three hun- 
dred years ago.” 

Mr. Dexter’s argument is given more 
fully elsewhere in these columns. It is 
based on the just assumption that moral 
standards are changing. 

The pulpit and the newspapers are con- 
stantly proclaiming that this is a de- 
generate age, that corporate wealth has 
appropriated what belongs to the people, 
while greed, graft and corruption are 
rampant everywhere. Political cam- 
paigns are going to be fought out on 
lines of restoring to one class what has 
been fraudulently wrested from them by 
another class. On the opposite side stand 
such men as Senator Beveridge, who 
boldly asserts, ‘‘ We are in the renaissance 
of the decalogue in American commerce.”’ 
The new time is not worse than the oid, 
he would say, but we are judging it 
by new standards. Men are restraining 
themselves by new laws from combining 
to take such advantage of their fellowmen 
as is now held to be unfair. Twenty years 
ago men regarded it as allowable and 
therefore not wrong for railroads to make 
secret agreements to give to some men 
better freight rates than to others. Now 
it is wrong because the law declares it so. 
Legislatures and courts are instructing 
conscience and making new rules for its 
guidance. 

Social standards of righteousness are 
not changing more rapidly than individual 
standards. What the consciences of our 
fathers forbade them to do our con- 
sciencesapprove, Wemay not sit in judg- 
ment on them, but we will not permit 
them to sit in judgment on us. Early 
rising was a virtue forty years ago and a 
solemn dutyacenturyago. William Law, 
the eminent instructor of the Wesleys, 
whose word was law to a whole genera- 
tion of Christians, denounced sleep as 
immoral and sleepers’ waste of time in 
it.as a crime. Sleep, he said, ‘“‘is such a 
dull, stupid state of existence that even 
amongst mere animals we despise them 
most which are most drowsy. He, there- 
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fore, that chooses to enlarge the slothful 
indulgence of sleep rather than be early 
at his devotions to God chooses the dull- 
est refreshment $f the body before the 
highest, noblest employment of the soul ; 
he chooses that state which is a reproach 
to mere animals rather than that which 
is the glory of angels.’’ 

Those who in health did not rise by four 
o’clock A. M. in the judgment of Christian 
communities of that time committed sin. 
But petroleum and gas and electricity 
have chased the virtue of early rising out 
of sight. It was easy for people to retire 
to bed soon after sundown in William 
Law’s time because they had not light 
enough to dispel the darkness. At a re- 
cent great meeting of physicians it was 
declared that too little sleep was destroy- 
ing many lives, besides creating nervous 
irritability and other conditions which 
lead to many sins. 

A man is now living, or was recently, 
who, crossing a railroad in a Connecticut 
town on a Sunday, perhaps on his way to 
church, found one of the iron rails so 
bent as to make it likely that the next 
train passing over it would be wrecked. 
He pounded it into place with stones and 
went onhisway. Thenext morning he was 
arrested for breaking the Sabbath, brought 
before the court, adjudged guilty and 
fined. The moral standards of today 
would reverse that judgment. What was 
then thought wrong is now right, and 
what was then thought right is now 
wrong. 

A century ago discipline of the body by 
fasting, sleeplessness, exposure to cold 
and even severer treatment was believed 
to promote holiness and to be evidence of 
it. Physicians had analogous theories. 
They attacked diseases as moralists at- 
tacked sinfulness, by bloodletting, ex- 
hausting the vital forces. Christians 
then sought to offer their bodies as liv- 
ing sacrifices to God by abstaining from 
food and weakening their vitality. We 
seek the same end by eating healthful 
food and enriching to the utmost our 
physical life. 

These illustrations help us to realize 
that rules of conduct alone cannot be 
permanent standards of character. Jesus 
said that he came not to destroy the law 
but to fulfill it, but he did this by abolish- 
ing a multitude of laws by which men had 
been accustomed to judge the characters 
of their fellows, and by submitting motive 
as a measure of character. Atone stroke 
he swept aside a whole compend of rules 
about foods which could or could not be 
eaten without sin, as his biographer said, 
‘* making all meats clean.’”’ To those who 
asked him for laws to measure men by, 
he replied that to love God supremely 
and one’s neighbor as one’s self was the 
sum of the instructions of the law and 
the prophets. Paul, the most eminent 
disciple of Jesus and instructor of the 
primitive Chrietian Church, declared that 
the man who loves his neighbor fulfills 
the whole law. 

Moral standards are constantly chang- 
ing. But the motive which God and 
man’s conscience approves abides for- 
ever the same. And where love is the 
ruling motive the moral standards of 
each age will be higher than those of the 
age before it. 





The practical effects of conversion often in- 
clude restitution so far as is possible to those 
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who have been wronged. A Connecticut 
farmer last week had a nevel experience. A 
man walked into his home and paid him $200 
which the wanderer had stolen years before 
when the farmer employed him as hired man. 
Converted in Chicago by the ministrations of 
the Salvation Army, he got a grip on the 
ethical realities of life as well as on business 
success, and now he has set about atoning for 
old sins. 





The Witnessing Qualities 
The Witness of Cheerfulness * 


Cheerfulness is not the same as con- 
tent. The latter may be a mere drifting 
with the flood of favorable circumstances ; 
the former is a sign of overcoming rather 
than a purr of satisfaction with things as 
they are. Christian good cheer is shown 
by people who are neither satisfied with 
the conditions which surround them nor 
with their own attainment. Its roots 
draw nourishment from sources which 
lie below the surface and its light is fed 
not from without but from within. 

That our Lord should bid his disciples 
be of good cheer is characteristic, but his 
reason is more characteristic still. Who 
else in the history of human life could 
have added to his ‘‘ Be of good cheer!” 
the seemingly egotistic words, ‘“‘For I 
have overcome the world’? Yet when 
he gave this as his reason for good cheer 
his disciples neither doubted him nor 
laughed. They felt that their life was 
indeed bound up with his victory and 
that his presence with them and his 
overcoming were sufficient grounds for 
cheerful hope. 

So his disciples feel today. Thus and 
no otherwise must the Saviour of mén 
have spoken, Of all our other sources of 
good cheer—youth, health, freedom from 
anxiety, the preserce of our friends, the 
enjoyments of sense and mind—which 
can we count upon with full assurance 
for tomorrow? But in our fellowship of 
faith with our risen Lord his life is ours; 
his sympathy is not dependent upon any 
earthly circumstance and cannot be ex- 
tinguished through any earthly chance, 

Do not the deeper grounds of our good 
cheer go back to him? Is not his over- 
coming hope and pledge that we may 
overcome? Is not the kingdom which we 
seek his kingdom, the inheritance which 
we enjoy that which he shares with us? 
Is it not the Holy Spirit whom he sends 
who guides in the way? Cheerfulness in 
the conditions of our present life is an 
overcoming, but it is he who aids us to 
overcome. Have we any right, then, 
to let the world see in us the drooping 
slaves of circumstance and not the re- 
joicing freemen of the Christ? 

Would any happening so attract the 
attention of the world as a sudden and 
universal uplift of Christian cheerful- 
ness? If glad faces and happy voices 
were the hall-mark of a Christian, would 
not men inquire into the secret? Would 
any leaven be more astonishing and more 
welcome in this difficult and sorrowful 
world? Christ has provided the grounds 
of this good cheer; it is for us to appro- 
priate and make them effective as a wit- 
ness to the world. 





*Prayer meeting topic for Sept. 16-22. The 
Witness of Cheerfulness. Acts 16: 16-34; James 
1:1-18. The sources of good cheer. Have the chil- 
dren of God a right to be gloomy? The leaven of 
cheerfalness. 


In Brief 


Iowa alone, it is estimated, will harvest 
381,000,000 bushels of corn, a gain of 3.4 per 
cent. over last year. Will the churches which 
the farmers attend and support feel the effects 
of this? 


Any political party which goes into a national 
campaign with a chairman of its national com- 
mittee who is a proprietor of a gambling resort 
that has been raided by state officials makes 
a mistake, viewing matters simply from the 
standpoint of party strategy. 





Country Parish Life, a monthly paper 
edited and published by the pastor of the 
Congregational church in Housatonic, Mass., 
describes automobiles as “ pillars of cloud by 
day and of fire by night.’”’ Their content 
appears generally to differ from that of the 
original pillar. 


Academic fraternity as well as international 
good will was furthered last week by the 
sportsmanlike race rowed on the Thames 
between crews of Cambridge and Harvard 
University. The English crew won by two 
lengths, but the Harvard crew put up a 
gallant fight. Such contests may well occur 
at reasonable intervals. 





Dr. Hillis in this paper reports the present 
outlook for evangelism from the viewpoint 
of the National Council committee, of which 
heis chairman. He desires that the churches 
utilize to the full this coming season the serv- 
ices both of Dr. Dawson and Gipsy Smith. 
The latter, it seems, will not begin his labors 
at Brooklyn as he expected to do, but goes 
West for an October campaign at Cedar 
Rapids, returning for his Boston work in 
November. 





The receipts at the Goldfield, Nev., prize fight 
last week amounted to $78,000; the spectators 
numbered seven thousand. It was a brutal 
eontest between a Dane and a Negro, lasting 
forty-two rounds, and some journals in our 
leading cities published realistic descriptions 
ofeachround. Their editors would beinsulted 
if told that they were panderers to brutality— 
but they are. 


With justifiable pride Protestant Episcopal 
journals are calling attention to the ‘* Thou 
art the man” sermon which Bishop Brent 
recently preached to Americans resident in 
Manila. Moderate gambling among the Amer- 
icans he denounced as much as the gambling 
among the natives which the Moral League 
has been formed to combat. Bridge whist 
played by wives of our army officers and 
civilian officials in his sight are as wicked 
as the games of chance of the Filipinos. 








In the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, which is 
one of the largest hospitals in Great Britain, 
the average annual cost of alcoholic liquors 
for each patient twenty years ago was $3 25. 
Last year the cost was eighty-twocents. This 
is a suggestive illustration of the decreasing 
estimate by physicians of the vaiue of alcohol 
as a remedial agent in diseases. Sir Victor 
Horsley, at the recent meeting of the British 
Medical Association at Toronto, said that the 
use of alcohol as a drug is practically valueless. 


Right of way now for the A. M. A. appeal! 
It, too, has a fiscal year to close, a debt to 
avoid and a record to make, and we trust that 
churches and individuals will count it a joy to 
help put the balance on the right side when 
the books close Sept. 30. This has been a 
year of radical curtailment in administrative 
expenses and some retrenchment in the field. 
There has already been a good increase in 
receipts, but there is need of more general and 
generous giving to accomplish the end desired. 


One of the letters recently received at the 
rooms of the American Board ascribes the 
interest of the writer in the million dollar 
campaign to the fact that he had received a 
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legacy which came so directly from the hand 
of the Heavenly Father that he decided to use 
a portion of it to help carry on the work of 
the American Board, of which he had con- 
stantly been reading in The Congregational- 
ist. The sum sent was $2,000. The Christian 
idea of stewardship seems to have gained pos- 
session both of the mind and heart of this 
man. 





A clever versifier has recently written this 


skit: 
HOME, SWEET HOME 


(New York Version) 
Through flats and apartments 
Though we may roam, 
Be they ever so charming, 
They’re too dear for home. 
The metropolitan commissioner of charities 
in his annual report just issued says that ex- 
cessive rents are driving many parents of the 
poorer class to put their children in public 
institutions. 





Baron Rosen, Russian ambassador to this 
country, summers on the famous North Shore 
between Salem and Gloucester, Mass. Speak- 
ing last week before the Gloucester Business 
Men’s Association he referred to the region as 
a ** pearl of paradise,” and added: 

Although I have traveled all over the world, 
never have I seen a more beautiful country 
and seashore. I am told that some English- 
men, the Pilgrim fathers, as they are known 
in history, came here to settle, and I under- 
stand that it was their intention to go to some 
other place, but they decided to stick. They 
certainly knew a good thing when they saw 





The British Congregationalist, in a hand 
some notice of and abstract from our last 
Year- Book, says: 

It is evident from these lists that Congrega- 

tionalism is more fully organized on the other 
side of the Atlantic than is at present the case 
on this side. Probably a good many of our 
churches would regard as inquisitorial a sched- 
ule which demanded such information as is 
here given. 
The Christian World thinks that the tables of 
the Year-Book are “sufficiently bewildering 
to mystify any but the actuarial mind.” Both 
journals seem to be especially interested in the 
mortality tables. 





From Day to Day 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 
If China wishes to establish herself in the 


.favor of Western nations jast now when a 


new era is beginning there, she should raise 
up a few more Sir Chentung Liangs and place 
them as her representative; at influential posts 
of duty. Certainly the present Minister to the 
United States combines ability with urbanity 
to an extraordinary degree. As I talked with 
him in a quiet parlor at Amherst the other day 
the acuteness of his sense of responsibility to 
his home government struck me, along with 
his unusual knowledge of the American tem- 
per and customs. Any treaty which he is in- 
strumental in negotiating will safeguard the 
rights of China and recognize the conditions 
as alleged to exist in America. 

Sir Chentung Liang was fortunate in having 
the right sort of environment when he came 
to this country as a student thirty years ago. 
Befriended then by Mr. Henry D. Fearing, a 
prominent Congregational layman of Amherst, 
as well as by other residents of the town, the 
young man never forgot the kindness extended 
him, and it is quite natural that now he comes. 
back every summer to spend the hot weather 
months among his old acquaintances. His. 
own home at Amherst is a hospitable one, and 
his young lads growing up would pass as 
bright young Americans, barring their com- 
plexion. The Minister seems to be quite ready 
to allow his sons and the other youths study 
ing in America to forsake their Oriental cos. 
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tume and queues, but he himself, as is becom- 
ing to an official of the nation, still enwraps 
his sturdy form in flowing robes and is a pic- 
turesque figure as he moves about the Amherst 
streets talking familiarly with people whom 
he meets. 

Sir Chentung Liang’s present religious atti- 
tude concerns himself chiefly; but his toler- 
ance is shown by the fact that he occasionally 
attends church in Amherst and the other day 
rode over to Northfield with Mr. Fearing and 
heard Campbell Morgan speak, then dined at 
The Northfield and inspected the Northfield 
institutions, calling at the home of Dr. George 
F. Pentecost, where the two men had an ani- 
mated conversation about places and move- 
ments of common interest in China. So well 
pleased was Sir Chentung Liang with the 
tone of things at Northfield that he said he 
wanted to return for another glimpse of the 
conference and a taste of the speeches. I was 
not able to elicit from his prudent lips any 
extended comments on the foreign mission- 
aries in China, but he was quite ready to 
praise the medical missionaries and their 
work. 

o ° 2 

You may change the garb of the Chinese 
students now being educated in this country, 
but that external transformation does not 
portend any chilling of patriotic feeling. In- 
deed, the opposite effect is seen in the case of 
many, and | believe absence from their native 
land makes their hearts fonder. Our Ameri- 
can youths would not think that China was 
much of a country to hurrah over, judging it 
from the omnipresent laundry man, and judg- 
ing, too, from the prevalent conception that 
China is a sleepy, backward land. But the 
bright, intelligent and robust Chinese stu- 
dents of the alliance, as seen when assembled 
in Amherst the other day, would appeal to 
their friendly spirits, and tozether with the 
Oriental boys they would willingly shout a 
hearty hurrah for “ New China.’’ 

* ° __ 

Metropolitan Boston harbors a number of 
ministers not in pastoral service who in one 
way and another render their measure of serv- 
ice in the kingdom. It is to be doubted if 
there are many who would rank with Rev. 
Rufus B. Tobey in the volume and quality of 
labor performed in behalf of the poor, the 
sick and the unfortunate. The Floating Hos- 
pital, from whose general superintendency he 
has recently retired, represents only one line 
of infinence. For twelve years he had carried 
a large share of the burden of raising the 
annual budget of from $10,000 to $15,000, and 
he, more than any other one man in the city, 
was responsible for the seed thought out of 
which this beautiful charity has grown. It is 
right now that he should seek release from 
the task of supervision, though he still retains 
an honorary position on the board of ‘trustees, 
and his tender sympathies will always remain 
with the enterprise for which he has suc- 
ceeded in raising up so many friends that now 
his personal gaidance of the movement is no 
longer required. But Mr. Tobey still has his 
down-town office whence he looks out upon 
various fields of human need; and because of 
his exceptional familiarity with different kinds 
of charitable agencies he is able in a quiet, 
tactful way to do good unceasingly. The 
Boston Transcript, in a two-column article 
written by one of its own editors the other 
day, spoke of him as a minister to unclassifi- 
able distress and rated him as one cf the most 
useful and self-effacing men in the city. His 
interest in distinctively church work is as 
warm as ever, and he frequently counsels com- 
mittees with regard to church incorporation 
and other legal problems connected with 
church administration on which he has be- 
come somewhat of an expert, Mr. Tobey is a 
wise almoner, too, and a number of well-to-do 
persons either intrust to him the disburse- 
ment of their charities or seek his advice in 
giving alms. 


* * 
I was interested, in talking with Mr. Tobey 


with regard to the sources of benevolence, to 
hear him say that he considers the churches 
and persons who give from the spiritual mo- 
tive to be the mainstay not only of our mis- 
sionary societies but of charitable enterprises 
in general. Evidently he believes that no 
passing interest in some appealing form of 
humanitarian work can in the long run fur- 
nish the power to run the machinery. Mr. 
Tobey also lamented the fact that the sons of 
many men now dead who used to give liber- 
ally do not begin to live up to their fathers in 
this particular. He ran over a list of half a 
dozen men prominent twenty: five years ago in 
Boston whose sons, inheritors of their busi- 
ness, give one dollar where their fathers gave 
one hundred. This only confirms what other 
men concerned with the financial budget of 
our missionary and philanthropic societies 
frequently assert. 





The President and the Mission- 
ary 
BY SUSAN HUBBARD MARTIN 


The president of the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Union was sorting a little heap of 
programs. There was to be a great meet- 
ing two weeks hence and she was sending 
a few invitations to her especial friends. 

It was a handsome room in which she 
sat. Though so fervent an adherent of 
the cause, she had practiced few self. de- 
nials herself. A clear fire burned in the 
marble grate, beautiful pictures looked 
down from tinted walls, easy chairs were 
everywhere and costly rugs covered the 
floors. 

As she took up her pen, the president 
paused amoment. By some occult means 
of which she herself was unconscious, a 
face rose before her mental vision ; a face, 
sweet, spiritual, young and upon it the 
stamp of a wonderful self-renunciation. 

‘“Why, I had almost forgotten her,’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘Why did not I think of it 
before? I’ll send down at once an invita- 
tion to that home missionary’s wife in 
the Eagle Springs district. Let me see, 
how long is it since I’ve seen her—six 
—nearly seven years. I wonder how 
things have gone with her; she went 
there so young and hopeful and pretty.” 

A look of regret clouded for a moment 
the president’s serene face. ‘‘ We’re not 
half good enough to our home mission- 
aries,’ she added. ‘‘ We really must do 
better. Yes, I’ll send her an invitation 
and she shall stay with me.’’ 

‘** Any letters, dearest? ’’ asked a gentle 
voice. 

“Only one—for you. Here it is.”’ 

The minister tossed it to his wife and 
went out. He had just come five miles 
from the post office and this one letter 
was all the one he had received and he 
had so hoped for the back salary. 

‘*Q, Herbert,’’ his wife cried when he 
came in a few moments later. ‘‘ What 
do you think! The president of the mis- 
sionary union wants me to come up to 
the convention to be held in two weeks. 
Could I—canI go? Itseems so long since 
I’ve seen the old faces. How much money 
have we? 

The missionary opened his pocketbook 
and took from it three silverdollars. He 
laid them silently before her. 

**Ts that all?” 

** Absolutely all,’’ he repeated. 

‘* And the fare to the city—is ’— 

‘* Exactly three dollars and sixty cents.” 
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**T must give it up of course,’’ bravely 
returned the little wife; ‘‘and don’t think 
I want to go too much, Herbert ’’—her 
voice trembled. 

The missionary went over to her and 
took her face in his hands. 

‘**T know it all, dear one,’’ he answered. 
‘*Everything, all your sweet sacrifices, 
all your labor, all your courage. Never 
think I do not.” 


Two days later a letter went to the 
president. 

‘Don’t think I don’t want to come,”’ 
wrote the missionary’s little wife, ‘but 
it is quite impossible. It would cost 
something, and we are not spending any 
money for what we can do without. But 
I do thank you, how much you will never 
know, and I am praying God to bless that 
meeting.”’ 

As the president read it a mist of sud- 
den tears shone in the keen gray eyes. 
She looked about her handsome home. 
‘** How little I have realized what she has 
sacrificed,” she thought—‘‘ but now that 
I know it, I will act. She shall come to 
the meeting for I will send her the 
money.’’ And soit happened that when 
that convention opened, a s'ender little 
woman sat in one of the pews—the home 
missionary’s wife. 

It was a rich spiritual feast. Gifted 
speakers were there, and sweet singers, 
but in a lull one afternoon the president 
arose. 

‘“ Brothers and sisters,’’ she said in her 
clear, modulated tones. ‘‘We have with 
us the wife of our home missionary from 
the Eagle Springs district. She will tell 
us something concerning the work there.” 

The missionary’s wife came up into the 
pulpit, a slender little figure in her black 
dress, and faced that great audience. A 
bright spot burned on each cheek, her 
golden hair was brushed plainly back. 
She began the story of a home mission- 
ary’s work, speaking in the simplest 
words of the great opportunities for serv- 
ing Christ in homes out of the reach of 
church bells and in places where the Bible 
was never read. She spoke of the joy 
which comes from that kind of service, 
and of the eagerness with which the 
Word was received. But to the sacrifices, 
to the self-denial, to the scarcity of money, 
to the neglect of those who sent them, 
she did not refer; yet something in that 
slender little figure moved all hearts and 
brought the truth home. Somehow the 
sight of that gentle, worn face and the 
small hands that had not hesitated to 
take up the burden from which most of 
them would have shrunk, touched a re- 
sponsive chord ; and in that great audience 
there was hardly a dry eye. 

The meeting closed. The home mis- 
sionary’s wife went back to the land of 
sage brush, of alkali and of cactus, but 
she met the missionary with a radiant 
smile. 

“It’s going to be a great deal better 
now, dearest,” she said. ‘‘I don’t know 
why, but I received nothing but sympathy 
and love all the way through and we are 
to have a better salary and it’s going to 
be prompt and there are to be letters and 
papers and boxes, but that isn’t what I 
felt the most. It’s this, they care, dear- 
est—they do, and we’re not forgotten.” 

‘*Praise the Lord,’’ said the missionary 
in solemn tones as he kissed the upturned 
face. 
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Sir Oliver Lodge 
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The Intellectual and Spiritual Attitude of the English Scientist Who Is Helping to Defend the Christian Faith 


By 


[Mr. Williams has been pastor of the Green- 
field Congregational Church in Bradford, Eng., 
since 1888, and now ministers to a loyal congre- 
gation which will not let him go to larger fields 
of labor. Welsh by name and by race, a 
graduate of the Presbyterian College at Car- 
marthen, he has shown in his books—devo- 
tional and polemical—a combination of intel- 
lectual penetration with spiritual feeling which 
makes him a leader and teacher of the thought- 
ful laity if not always a welc»me person to 
ecclesiastics and theologians. His books have 
been well spoken of by American reviewers 
and have begun to sell on this side of the 
water. He preached in the Central Church, 
Lynn, Mass., during the summer of 1902, and 
impressed his hearers with his force and 
keenness as a thinker and his insight as an 
interpreter of the heart. His success in Sun- 
day evening discourses addressed to working 
men, combatting the teachings of Haeckel and 
Blatchford, has been marked. His best books 
of a devotional sort are The Christ Within and 
God’s Open Doors and, of a more controversial 
order, Shall We Understand the Bible and The 
Evangel of the New Theology. The latter 
contains an excellent discussion of Unitarian- 
ism as affected by up-todate thought.— 
EDITORS. ] 


Sir Oliver Lodge is a man of fifty-five 
and at present the principal of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. He is an ac- 
knowledged authority in physical science, 
and until recently was little known to 
the general public. It is not too much 
to say that in the last five years he has 
become known to almost all who think. 
Physical science has failed to absorb 
him; he has taken a deep interest in the 
investigation of psychic phenomena as 
an active member of the Psychical Re- 
search Society; he has become a fruit- 
ful and suggestive writer on theological 
subjects, and the Hibbert Journal owes 
no small part of its effectiveness to his 
contributions. 

The skepticism which was in the as- 
cendant here in cultured circles thirty 
and forty years ago, and which is now 
largely abandoned in such circles, is in- 
vading the intelligent working classes in 
cheap reprints of books whose stir has 
long been dead in the upper places. A 
popular working class leader one day 
read a sixpenny edition of Haeckel’s 
Riddle of the Universe, and immediately 
wrote a hasty article in which he an- 
nounced that here was a deathblow to 
religion. He was a@ mere novice at the 
questions raised, but he was writing for 
thousands who were not even that. His 
newspaper ever since has continued an 
anti-religious and definitely anti-Chris- 
tian campaign, with an immense unset- 
tling influence on the minds of thought- 
ful, earnest, good but uninstructed men. 
Many of the publications of the Ration- 
alist Free Press have wrought in the 
same direction. There has, of course, 
been a great deal of preaching and writ- 
ing on the other side. But the profes- 
sional theologian and the ordinary min- 
ister are more or less suspected as special 
pleaders. 

It is here, I think, that Sir Oliver 
Lodge has been of the greatest service. 
As a man of undisputed scientific author- 
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ity he stands to declare that science is 
no bar to religion. It is an interesting 
fact that two of our most valiant apolo- 
gists for religion today in England are 
laymen—Sir Oliver Lodge and Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton. ‘To the intelligent artisan 
or other hard-headed reader,’’ says Sir 
Oliver, ‘‘who considers that the Chris. 
tian faith is undermined and the whole 
religious edifice upset by the scientific phi- 
losophy advocated by Professor Haeckel 
under the name of monism, I would say, 
paraphrasing a phrase of Ruskin’s in a 
preface to Sesame and Lilies: ‘Do not 
think it likely that you hold in your 
hands a treatise in which the ultimate 
and ‘final verity of the universe is at 
length beautifully proclaimed, and in 
which pure truth has been sifted from 
the errors of all preceding ages. Do not 
think it, friends; it is not so!’” 

It is owing to Sir Oliver Lodge more 
than to any one else that the working 
men of England are now beginning to 
understand that what Mr. Blatchford is 





Sir Oliver Lodge’s Creed 


I believe in one infinite and eternal Being, 
a guiding and loving Father, in whom all 
things consist. I believe that the divine 
nature is specially revealed to man through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who lived and taught 
and suffered in Palestine 1,900 years ago, and 
has since been worshiped by the Christian 
Church as the immortal Son of God, the 
Saviour of the world. 

I believe that man is privileged to under- 
stand and assist the divine purpose on this 
earth, that prayer is a means of communion 
between man and God, and that the Holy 
Spirit is ever ready to help us along the way 
towards goodness and truth, so that by un- 
selfish service we may gradually enter into 
the life eternal, the communion of saints, 
and the peace of God. 











trying to get them to adopt as an up-to- 
date position is really a position aban- 
doned by the foremost thinkers. Such 
passages as these have great effect in 
stemming the tide of retrogression: ‘‘The 
progress of thought has left him (Haeckel), 
as well as his great English exemplar, 
Herbert Spencer, somewhat high and dry, 
belated and stranded by the tide of opin- 
ion which has now begun to flow in an- 
other direction. He is, as it were, a 
surviving voice from the middle of the 
nineteenth century; he represents, in 
clear and eloquent fashion, opinions 
which were then prevalent among many 
leaders of thought—opinions which they 
themselves in many cases, and their suc- 
cessors still more, lived to outgrow; so 
that by this time Professor Haeckel’s 
voice is the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, net as a pioneer or vanguard 
of an advancing army, but as the de- 
spairing shout of a standard bearer, still 
bold and unflinching, but abandoned by 
the retreating ranks of his comrades as 
they march to new orders in a fresh 
direction.” 


This passage indicates Dr. Lodge’s re- 
lation to the thought of a past genera- 
tion, and voices his consciousness of the 
new and larger time. Nothing is more 
certain than the rebound of the modern 
mind from the tendency to regard phys- 
ical science as the last word of wisdom 
on the nature of things. Religious men 
should learn from Dr. Lodge the proper 
attitude to assume towards science. Its 
valid findings should never be antago- 
nized, but its work should be encouraged. 
Materialistic science is only the study of 
one aspect of things. It is as such an ad- 
dition to our knowledge of God’s way. 
But when an attempt is made to build 
upon our knowledge of this one aspect a 
philosophy of the universe, it is an un- 
warrantable procedure. It is in such an 
attempt that Haeckel today is a survivor 
of what was once a large and influential 
company. Herbert Spencer set out to in- 
terpret the universe, including the moral 
and spiritual life of man, in the terms of 
motion, matter and force; he lived to 
complete the ‘‘synthetic philosophy,” 
and long enough to find it regarded as 
hopelessly inadequate. In the last chap- 
ter—in a volume of oddments—he tells us 
that as the end of life was drawing near 
he found in himself an increasing tend- 
ency to ‘‘meditate on ultimate ques- 
tions.”” The idea of annihilation at death 
was somewhat repugnant to him, but he 
was compelled to it by two considera- 
tions: viz., that the belief in future ex- 
istence had its origin in dreams, and that 
there was no evidence of the existence of 
consciousness apart from brain organiza- 
tion. 

Haeckel, too, would have us believe 
that our power to think and feel and will 
has no reality apart from the body of 
matter through which it now functions, 
and if we ask whether life may not be 
something immaterial which is only using 
these material organisms in order to ex- 
press itself on the material plane, Haeckel 
would throw out the suggestion with a 
contemptuous negative. But Dr. Lodge 
says, ‘“‘I challenge him to say by what 
right he gives that answer.” That there 
is no scientific reason for denying the 
reality of soul-existence, the personality 
of God, the freedom of will which consti- 
tutes moral responsibility, the efficacy of 
prayer and the life hereafter, Dr. Lodge 
strenuously and eloquently maintains, 
He has also done a useful thing in point- 
ing out to the half-informed who often 
say the contrary that Huxley, though he 
was chiefly concerned with mechanical 
science and righteously indignant with 
those who would not recognize the truths 
of that science, was not a materialistic 
philosopher; that, on the contrary, Hux- 
ley said that the “rigorous following up 
of the argument which leads to ‘ma- 
terialism’ inevitably carries us beyond 
it,”’ and that if he were obliged to choose 
between absolute materialism and abso- 
lute idealism he should feel compelled to 
accept the latter alternative. 

So far, it may be said that I have only 
shown Sir Oliver Lodge to deal in ne- 
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gations. But these negations are of 
immense importance. So long as men 
think that the findings of an indisputable 
science make religion impossible it is to 
thousands of them an insuperable barrier. 
What would have been the value to Her- 
bert Spencer of these negations if only he 
could have accepted them? It was only 
an unwarrantable view of the scope of 
physical evidence that prevented him from 
believing in the hereafter! The objec- 
tion to Haeckel’s monism is not that it is 
monistic, but that it is mechanical and 
materialistic. 

Towards some form of monistic thought 
we are undoubtedly moving; the trend 
of modern thought is towards the con- 
ception that the whole world is one, but 
one life not one machine; one in the 
terms of spirit, not one in the terms of 
matter, motion and force. And it is of 
the greatest value to have a leading man 
of science say that “if a man of science 
seeks to dogmatize concerning the emo- 
tions and the will, and asserts that he 
can reduce them to atomic forces and 
motions, he is exhibiting the smallness of 
his conceptions and gibbeting himself as 
a laughingstock to future generations.” 

Not only the origin of life but the 
nature of life is still unknown to science. 
So said Huxley; so says Dr. Lodge. 
Neither of them would say that it must 
always remain unknown. 

To think, therefore, that reality is lim- 
ited to its terrestrial manifestation; that 
mind is limited to the potentialities as at 
present known; that God is identified with 
nature in the narrow sense; that without 
cerebral hemispheres consciousness and 
intelligence and emotion and love would 
eease to be; that soul only signifies a sum 
of ‘“‘plasma-movements in the ganglion 
cells’’ is, according to Lodge, not to think 
on the plane of educated persons! 

This sort of negation becomes in the 
present situation a positive help; when 
so many uneducated but thoughtful work- 
ing men were beginning to think that 
they must, in order to be scientific, dis- 
card all religion, here is a leading man of 
science telling them in language they can 
understand that they need do no such 
thing. 

There is, however, much more than 
this for the purposes of religion in Sir 
Oliver Lodge. I can but touch upon it. 
He has given us what he calls his creed. 
it would not of course satisfy the West- 
minster Assembly. Nor would it come 
up to the standard of an orthodox church. 
But it isa noble creed all thesame. He 
will not believe that it is given to man to 
conceive a system higher and nobler than 
the truth. Of course he would say that 
our little systems have their day and 
cease to be, but so far as they are clear 
and consistent, high and noble they are 
approximations to the truth; they cease 
when closer approximations are made; 
they are broken lights but they are 
lights; the Lord is more than they, but 
they are our way to the Lord. He be- 
lieves that the longings and aspirations 
of humanity after ultimate perfection, 
the desires which men recognize as the 
noblest and best, must have some corre- 
spondence with the facts of existence or 
else we could not have got them at all. 
We, who are fractions of the Reality of 
the Universe, could not have invented 
ideals above the Reality itself. It must 


transcend our imaginings. The highest 
and best the world has thought, ‘‘ that or 
something better we shall find to be a 
dim foreshadowing of a higher reality.” 
He maintains that this is the only ra- 
tional creed for a man of science, who, 
undeterred by any accusation of dualism, 
realizes strongly that our entire selves— 
our thoughts, conceptions, desires, as 
well as our perceptions and acts—are all 


but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 


Is this essentially different from the old 
words of the Bible: ‘‘ Eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, nor have entered into the 
heart the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love him; but God hath 
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revealed them unto us by his Spirit’’? 
The man who is living in harmony with 
the highest, thinking out the best and 
clearest and most consistent system, sub- 
duing his moral nature to the highest 
claim made upon it, keeping the heart 
clean meanwhile, has a revelation that 
will not deceive, but will only be lost in 
a better along the same line; it is as real 
a light as the light of the morning star, 
though like that star, too, it is sure to 
be transcended in the light of the larger 
day. We need have no hesitation in 
trusting the grandest promises of reli- 
gion; they will not transcend, they will 
fall below reality. This is a confidence 
in which Sir Oliver Lodge has helped to 
intrench the present generation. 





The Politics of the Prairie View Sunday School 


A Story In Four Chapters of a Moral Triumph 


By Rev. CHARLES M. SHELDON, TOPEKA, KAN. 


IV. THE RESULT 


The day after the election was an excit- 
ing day for Milton and Milton County. 
The county attorney was in his office sur- 
rounded by a crowd of politicians. 

‘*T tell you it isn’t possible,’’ Blake was 
saying angrily to Clark. ‘‘The Gazette 
last night said the contest was close, but 
that I was elected by a safe number.” 

‘It’s a different story this morning. 
Cottonwood Grove township snowed us 
under. Prairie View township was a 
landslide for Brooks. He has a clean 
107 votes in the county.” 

“T’ll contest it! The whole thing is 
absurd. Beat by a Sunday school crowd! 
Who ever heard of such a thing!”’ 

“No one ever did, Rod. But that’s 
what happened this time. You’re beat. 
That’safact. Beat by the Sunday school, 
You ought to feel distinguished. You’re 
the first man in the history of Milton 
County to be licked by a Sunday school.’’ 

Blake was inarage. He seized his hat 
and shouted, ‘‘I’llcontestit! The Gazette 
will eontest it for me.”’ 

He rushed down to the Gazette office. 
A great crowd was gathered in front of 
the bulletin boards. The first thing Blake 
saw was a brief sentence at the top of the 
window: 

“The Gazette concedes the election of 
Brooks by over one hundred majority. 
The final returns from Cottonwood Grove 
township make this certain.” 

Blake read it and cursed Crane, Clem 
Rodgers, Brooks and the Sunday school 
in one breath. Crane came out of the 
office at that minute. 

‘It was your campaign of abuse that 
lost the fight,” Blake said hotly, while all 
the crowd near by stood still to listen. 

Crane looked the county attorney over 
coldly. Then with a sneer, but never a 
word, he went back into the office. Ina 
few minutes one of the men in the office 
ran out the following: 

“The present defeated candidate for 
county attorney says it was a campaign 
of abuse in the Gazette that lost him 
votes. The Gazette suggests it was be- 
cause he was too stingy to buy enough 
votes.” 

The jeers that greeted the bulletin were 
too much for the county attorney. He 


disappeared from the crowd and went 
back to his office in bitterness of soul, 
conscious that his political life in Milton 
County was at an end. 

Milton people were dazed at the result 
of the election. Bets were freely made 
by the jointists that the law could not be 
enforced even under the newly elected 
county attorney. But no one doubted he 
would do his best to convict. The Gazette 
bitterly denounced nearly everybody, and 
Crane realized for the first time in thirty 
years that his cynical, deadening rule 
was broken. All over the county in the 
days immediately following the election 
the wave of law and order reform rose 
steadily, borne on the tide of that divine 
impulse which has so often saved indi- 
viduals and nations when every other 
power has been only weakness. And a 
new day dawned for righteousness, which 
promised to shine out all over the state 
and illuminate many dark places where 
lawlessness had thought itself secure. 

When the Prairie View Sunday school 
met for its regular session, the first Sun- 
day after the election, Andrew Brooks 
looked with deep emotion over the 
crowded room. The membership of the 
school had increased to one hundred and 
thirty-five. Overin one corner he noted 
the Widow Raymond with her children. 
Men and women, neighbors who had stood 
by him nobly during the campaign, were 
present that day, proud of their superin- 
tendent and hopeful for the future of 
Milton County. 

“It’s the quarterly temperance lesson 
again,” began Andrew. ‘It ought not 
to be hard to make it interesting.” His 
eye fell on Mary Gleason, happily beauti- 
ful, and she smiled in response. ‘This 
Sunday school has had some interesting 
times with temperance issues in the last 
year,’”’ Andrew said, ‘‘and the Lord has 
blessed us because we have tried to do 
something to build up his kingdom. I 
want to say that as county attorney I am 
going to do my duty to enforce the 
law of this great state, and I know you 
will stand by me. That’s about all be- 
fore we study the lesson. Only this: 
Let’s not forget to whom we owe this 
victory. We oweitto God. If it hadn’t 
been for prayer and faith in God we 
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never could claim what wedo today. And 
I believe that when the Sunday schools 
and churches of this great state once 
realize the divine power that lies within 
their reach, not all the lawless politicians 
and selfish editors of selfish newspapers 
can get in the way of the reign of right- 
eousness. We will now study the lesson.” 

He tapped the bell, but instead of the 
classes forming old man Collins rose 
slowly. 

“‘Mr. Superintendent, I want just a 
word this afternoon. We feel proud of 
our superintendent, the next county at- 
torney of Milton County. We believe 
he will do his full duty. And we want 
to express our appreciation of him by a 
little token. We want to give him a copy 
of the finest text-book on law and order 
that was ever printed.’’ Here the old 
man stepped forward and presented An- 


drew with a beautiful teacher’s Bible in 
the American Revision. “From the 
whole school, sir. I understand also,” 
he said, as he moved slowly back to his 
seat, ‘“‘that there is to be a wedding this 
week at the county attorney’s, and the 
school board will have to select another 
teacher. We're glad the county attorney 
is to have such an able assistant.” 

How Mary Gleason did blush! And 
how the Prairie View Sunday school did 
applaud! When it was over Andrew 
said, while his lips trembled: 

‘‘Friends, I appreciate it all. I am 
proud of being superintendent of the 
Prairie View Sunday school, and espe- 
cially proud, seeing it has been men- 
tioned, of the assistant county attorney. 
We have now thirty minutes to study the 
lesson and all the rest of our lives to 


it.” 
apply : (The-end.) 





The Work of Dr. Dawson 


By Rey. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D. 


Dr. Dawson has now returned to this coun- 
try, bringing his family with him and mak- 
ing his home at Taunton, Mass., in order to 
pursue his evangelistic work. When he con- 
cluded his great mission at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, less than two years ago, nothing 
was probably further from his thoughts than 
to resign his church in London, to sell his 
house and to make his home with us. The 
Providence of God has made these succeeding 
steps inevitable. The long experience, the 
wide culture and the spiritual zeal of Dr. 
Dawson are now the possession of our Amer- 
ican churches. There is no doubt that they 
will value the possession and will give the 
warmest welcome to his family. 

This seems a suitable time to review the 
work which Dr. Dawson has accomplished in 
the last two years. The particulars of his 
first evangelistic tour, especially of his mis- 
sions in Brooklyn and Boston, are well known 
to the public. Since then he has traveled far 
and wide. Last winter he held missions in 
Buffalo, Schenectady and Albany; in cities as 
far south as Atlanta and Augusta; in St. Paul, 
Kansas City and Eau Claire. From each of 
these differing fields of labor the report was 
the same. Albany was moved as it has not 
been moved for many years. The Schenec- 
tady mission was memorable for the conver- 
sion of Prof. Everett Hale. At Atlanta the 
theater was crowded on the Sunday night 
with an immense audience, and the press ac- 
counts of the service were not only enthusi- 
astic, but extraordinarily discerning. 

The general impression left everywhere has 
been that Dr. Dawson is a man with a mes- 
sage, and a message which America peculiarly 
needs. His method is that of reason and 
culture, set on fire by spiritual fervor. He 
avoids excess; he is incapable of cheap rhetoric 
and vulgar claptrap. He addresses himself 
primarily to the will, but scarcely less so to 
the deeper emotions. Thousands of persons 
not usually attracted by current evangelism 
have attended his services. The impressions 
made on these people have been deep and per- 
manent. Open confession for Christ has been 
the constant result of his appeals. But even 
where this result has not been overwhelmingly 
apparent, the general testimony is that his 
visit to a city has always brought with it a 
great uplift for the churches and a general 
quickening of spiritual life. 

Dr. Dawson has learned many lessons in 
method in the course of his work. The most 
pertinent is, as Dr. Dawson has expressed it, 
that the single church mission is the least 
desirable form of mission, and that no mission 
should continue less than ten days. It is by 


united missions that the community can be 
best reached. It needs little more labor to 
plan a united mission than a single church 
mission, but the results are vastly wider; 
moreover, the very spectacle of unity among 
all bodies of Christians in itself impresses a 
community. As regards the length of mis- 
sions, Dr. Dawson’s earliest work was neces- 
sarily experimental. He visited many cities, 
remaining but a few days in each. His real 
work was to kindle a flame which others fed. 
But it soon became evident that at least ten 
days were needed to touch a community, 
and in many cities a mission might be ad- 
vantageously extended to a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

Another lesson learned has been that to 
reach outsiders a secular building should be 
used. In some cases, where a church is spa- 
cious and popular, no hall attracts so well; but 
in the majority of instances the non-church- 
going public prefer the freedom of a secular 
hall. Dr. Dawson had an instance of this 
preference in Eau Claire. On one night of his 
mission he had to preach in a church for local 
reasons. The congregation was composed 
almost entirely of Christians. On the other 
nights, when the services were held in a danc- 
ing academy, all sorts and conditions of people 
were present, and the congregation was larger 
by hundreds than that which assembled in 
the church. 

Dr. Dawson should have visited Australia in 
the early part of 1907. This visit he has post- 
poned in order to continue the work for which 
the evangelistic committee invited him to this 
country. During this winter he intends that 
his daughter shall accompany him as soloist 
in his meetings. Those who listened to his 
earliest addresses will recollect that it was 
this same daughter who during the closing 
year of his ministry in London sought out 
and rescued fallen women with a beautiful 
devotion and a wonderful success. Dr. Daw- 
son’s meetings should gain greatly in power 
and interest by the presence of this noble 
and gifted girl. The coming weeks should 
be marked by the triumph of evangelism 
throughout the country. Much preparatory 
work has been done; surely the fields are 
now white for the harvest. Dr. Dawson may 
rest assured that the churches of America 
heartily recognize his services and welcome 
his presence. There is little doubt that they 
will in every way in their power be ready to 
support and forward his work. Dr. Dawson’s 
time is already so nearly filled that it has be- 
come impossible for him to give the long time 
necessary for the tour through the Southern 
and Southwestern states, and that plan must 
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be postponed for another year. Meanwhile it 
is important for churches who wish missions 
during this winter to communicate at once 
either with the chairman of the committee, 
at his Brooklyn address, or better still with 
Dr. Dawson at Taunton, Mass. 

It now seems settled that Gipsy Smith will 
begin his work in America with a three weeks 
mission at Cedar Rapids, Io., commencing 
Oct. 10. Plans had been made for an opening 
mission in Brooklyn under the auspices of all 
the ministers of the city. But the difficulty of 
securing the Rink and other buildings during 
a heated political contest made October im- 
practicable, and a transfer was made with the 
committee at Cedar Rapids. This means that 
Gipsy Smith will be in Brooklyn during a part 
of February. The executive committee has 
asked the chairman of the national committee 
to take general charge of Dr. Dawson’s work, 
while Dr. W. T. McElveen has full charge of 
all plans for Gipsy Smith’s mission. A full 
statement of the Gipsy Smith missions will 
doubtless be made to the churches at an early 
date by Dr. McElveen, to whom all requests 
and inquiries concerning missions should be 
addressed. Plans are now being made by the 
national committee for three conferences on 
evangelism, and it is hoped that Dr. Dawson 
and Gipsy Smith will both be present and give 
the principal addresses. 





A Hill Town Celebration 


The week long celebration of the 150th anni- 
versary of the Sandisfield church was an illu- 
minating commentary on how much Massa- 
chusetts owes to her little hill towns and hill- 
top churches. Once this town was the largest 
loaner of money in the county and gave $300 
to help the First Church of Pittsfield build its 
original meeting house. Then there were 
seven stores, with trade reaching all the way 
to Pittsfield. In 1800 the town had more than 
1,800 inhabitants; now it cannot muster 600. 
The two Congregational churches in the town- 
ship have only sixty-five members on the rolls, 
and forty per cent. of these are absent. But 
this same town has given to the world Barnas 
Sears, professor at Newton, president of 
Brown and secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, succeeding Horace Mann; 
E. G. Sears, minister and editor of the Chris- 
tian Register; E. H. Sears, Unitarian preacher 
and writer, best known as the author of “It 
came upon the midnight clear.” Other preach- 
ers who have gone forth from the church are: 
Daniel C. Adams, W. C. White, S.-C. Wilcox 
and Frederic Davis. 

The church was organized six years after the 
first settlement in 1750. The moderator of the 
organizing council was Jonathan Edwards, 
minister to the Stockbridge Indians. The 
council, which was held in a barn, also or- 
dained the first pastor, Cornelius Jones, Jona- 
than Edwards preaching the sermon. 

The celebration began with a historical ser- 
mon by the pastor, from Rev. 3: 12, which was 
largely reminiscent of the men sent forth. 
There was an all-day session, with Old Home 
Day accompaniments. Other features were 
old-time hymns by the choir, made up from 
three churches, an historical address by Rev. 
C. J. Palmer of Lanesboro, besides reminis- 
cent and congratulatory addresses. A large 
collection rounded out the day—and the old 
meeting house will receive needed repairs. 
Verily the cities and towns of Massachusetts 
owe a debt of something more than gratitude 
to such churches as these. T. 0 B. 





Governor Guild of Massachusetts has ap- 
pointed a commission on technical and indus- 
trial education of which Prof. P. H. Hanus of 
Harvard University is chairman. This is 
Massachusetts’ way of getting at facts which 
will enable her to give the commonwealth a 
better equipped body of art workers and 
artisans. 
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Church Life in Europe and America 


Impressions of Various Countries Gained in a Ten Months’ Absence 


Church life in Great Britain is both like 
and unlike church life at home. 
the resemblances are more numerous, the 
differences naturally most impress the 
traveler from the daughter land. ~ 

The social dominance of the Established 
Church always impresses an American 
strangely. Why one denomination should, 
perhaps unconsciously, consider itself 
superior socially to the others, and the 
others should seem, often tacitly but 
unwillingly, to acknowledge this superi- 
ority, he can never quite fathom. Why 
one denomination should worship in 
‘‘churches ”’ and the others in ‘‘ chapels,” 
however large, beautiful and stately these 
‘‘chapels’’ may be, continues a mystery. 
Why one denomination has ‘‘clergymen” 
for its preachers and the others ‘ minis- 
ters’’ is never entirely clear. 

Yet all the time there are efforts to 
approach one another, and the severe and 
sometimes biting criticisms of the Non 
conformists on the Church, and the oc- 
casional condescension of the Church to 
the Nonconformists, and the loud asser- 
verations of brotherhood at other times 
on neutral platforms, sound to the for 
eigner more like household and family 
quarrels and reconciliations than anything 
else. 

The elder sister sometimes likes to lord 
it over the younger ones, it must be con- 
fessed, and would not object to chastising 
them in a sisterly way, while the younger 
members talk back and often give as good 
as is sent, if not better. But it is all in 
the family, and if real peril from infidel 
or Saracen arose, I have no doubt they 
would be united inacommon cause. How 
it would be if the pope could assert his 
claims in England I am not so sure; the 
division would be wider, I fear, for one 
section of the Church of England un- 
doubtedly dislikes the name Protestant 
far more than the name Catholic, even 
with Roman before it. 


THE INSPIRING CONGREGATIONAL 
SINGING 


The singing in the English churches 
always fills an American with delight, 
and sometimes with envy, as he thinks 
of the thin and straggling congregational 
singing he often hears at home. As a 
rule English church singing is not only 
more hearty—it is more expressive than 
American. The lights and shades of mu- 
sical thought are given with greater ac- 
curacy of feeling. An English audience 
would never shout out at the top of its 
lungs Matheson’s beautiful hymn, “O 
love that wilt not let me go,’’ nor will it 
sing in doleful whispers, ‘‘ Stand up, stand 
up for Jesus,”’ while ‘‘the audience may 
remain seated.” 

The reasons for the superiority of their 
congregational singing are not far to seek. 
Our trans-Atlantic brethren are not so 
wedded to their musical notes, their 
organ and their choir as we are. Most 
of their hymn-books have no notes at all, 
simply the words of the hymns; but all 
the common tunes the audiences know 
and can sing without notes, as every 
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Christian ought to be able to do after 
attending church for a year. A friend 
has suggested that the almost universal 
adoption in England of the tonic sol fa 
system has something to do with this good 
singing. 

The organ, too, is not such & nuisance 
as it is in many American churches. 
They have no interludes and few long 
voluntaries, and the organist does not 
have so poor an opinion of the musical 
ability of the congregation as-to think 
that he must always play Old Hundred 
or Dennis all the way through before 
the people can be allowed to singit. An 
expensive operatic choir is a rare thing in 
Great Britain, and there again they have 
the advantage of us. Many hymn-books, 
too, have a notation beside the lines 
which tells the unmusical or the careless 
when to sing loudly, softly, with anima- 
tion or with tenderness. 

And the chanting! Why do we not use 
chants in our churches? No part of the 
service is more impressive or uplifting. 
British audiences chant and join in the 
anthems as well, and never think of leay- 
ing it all to the choir. In Ripon Cathe- 
dral a few weeks ago I heard the learned 
Dean Freemantle lead a great congrega- 
tion of young people, most of them Non- 
conformists, in the magnificent hymn: 

O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope in years to come. 
Every person in the congregation seemed 
to sing every one of the six verses with 
splendid volume and expression, though 
there was not a note from the organ or 
a hymn-book in the hands of the Dean or 
any member of the congregation. All 
knew the whole hymn by heart. 

Here is an actual order of service of a 
large Congregational church in Hudders- 
field in which every hymn and chant and 
anthem was sung by the whole congrega- 
tion without snipping out a single verse 
of any hymn; and yet, since the organist 
and the soloists took up no time, the 
whole service, including a half-hour’s 
sermon, occupied only an hour and a 


quarter. 
ORDER OF SERVICE 


Sanctus 

Prayer 

Hymn 

First Lesson 

Hymn 

Prayer (and responses) 
Chant 

Second Lesson 
Anthem 

Prayer (and Lord’s Prayer chanted) 
Notices 

Hymn 

Sermon 

Hymn 

Benedictus 


LAYMEN MORE ACTIVE 


Again I was happily struck by the 
work of laymen as preachers and conduct- 
ors of services in the many outstations 
of the churches. Not only in the Meth- 
odist churches is this a common practice, 
but many Congregational, Baptist and 
other churches have lay preachers. The 
gifts of the laymen as speakers and preach- 
ers seem much more commonly used thah 
with us. Yetin almost all our churches 


are gifted laymen who could well take 
charge of regular services in schoolhouses 
or cottages, and who could prove an im- 
mense evangelizing force. In Australia 
I have also found this custom to prevail, 
greatly to the advantage of the outlying 
neighborhoods and of the laymen who 
conduct the services as well. Why should 
not a regular feature of every church be 
an evangelistic lay ministry for the com- 
munities that cannot be easily reached by 
the ordained ministry of the church? 

May I be allowed to say that the atti- 
tude of most of the Methodist churches 
of Great Britain toward the Christian 
Endeavor movement is most heartening. 
The Wesleyans of England alone stand 
aloof officially; but the Primitive Meth- 
odists, the Methodists of the New Con- 
nection, the Free Methodists and the 
Bible Christians, as well as the other fol- 
lowers of Wesley, have heartily adopted 
the society as a part of their church 
machinery, in most cases recognizing 
active members of the society as church 
members and considering the monthly 
consecration meeting as the young peo- 
ple’s class meeting. Far from discourag- 
ing or trying to supplant the societies 
because of their interdenominational fea- 
tures, these churches, as well as the 
Wesleyans of Ireland and the Methodist 
churches of Australia, have taken them 
into the heart of the church family and 
have reaped correspondingly large results. 
The Primitive Methodists alone have 
nearly 3,500 societies, with over 150,000 
members, and the annual conference re- 
ports speak in glowing terms of the work 
the young people are doing in and for 
their churches. 


THE DEEP NOTE IN PREACHING 


Though I had opportunity to hear but 
little preaching in Great Britain, I gath- 
ered from many inquiries, as most Amer- 
ican travelers affirm, that it is of a more 
positive and evangelistic type than with 
us. The theological pendulum has swung 
back farther than with us, and the doc- 
trines and the style of preaching that used 
to be more common with us in the fifties 
and the sixties are heard again in Eng- 
land, Whether our British brethren have 
fought their way through doubts and mists 
and have ‘‘come out on the other side”’ is 
not for me to say; but certainly such men 
as Jowett of Birmingham, Henderson 
and Ritchie of Nottingham, Jones of 
Bournemouth—to mention only a few of 
many leaders—in a most simple, convinc- 
ing and forceful way preach Christ and 
him crucified, and the people hear them 
gladly and show their appreciation by 
great audiences and splendid activities. 

This leads me to say that there is an 
inspiration in a British audience which 
we more calculating Americans seldom 
furnish. I refer not so much to the Sun- 
day as the week day audiences at conven- 
tions and general religious gatherings. 
There is no such responsive auditor in 
the world as the Britisher. He listens 
with both ears, and tells you with his 
tongue whether he believes what you say 
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ornot. His ‘‘Hear, hear!’’ ‘True’ and 
** Amen,” are like a tonic to the speaker, 
and even his derisive ‘‘O, O!’" puts one 
on his mettle and reminds one that the 
pulpit or platform is not a rampart from 
which hot shot can be discharged without 
any answering fire. The very perfection 
of an audience for stimulating a speaker’s 
wits and heart is a throng of young peo- 
ple and their friends whom I have often 
seen crowding the City Temple or Met- 
ropolitan Tabernacle or Westminster 
Church of London, or one of the great 
sanctuaries in the provincial cities. The 
applause which greets a speaker fre- 
quently lasts for minutes, and every turn 
of expression brings its answering re- 
sponse, 


WHEREIN AMERICA IS SUPERIOR 


In church equipment and ‘‘plant,”’ in 
Sunday school accommodation and in the 
Sunday school idea, which still partakes 
too much of Robert Raikes’s ragged chil- 
dren, hot potato idea in England; in the 
lack of class feeling and controversy and 
in the heartiness of its Christian de- 
mocracy, the advantages doubtless lean 
toward the American side of the Atlantic, 
and the chief advantage America has is 
in the separation between Church and 
State. 


GERMANY NOT GIVEN OVER TO RATION- 
ALISM 


In Germany there is a far more intense 
evangelical sentiment than most people 
expect to find. It has to be sought for, 
as converts and missionary enterprises 
must be sought in heathen lands. He who 
looks for tigers will find tigers and not 
converts. He who looks for rationalism, 
‘free thought” and skepticism in Ger- 
many will find it and come home saying, 
‘*There is no evangelical and evangelistic 
sentiment in the ‘Fatherland.’’”’ He who 
looks for faith, zeal and thoroughgoing 
devotion will find it, too, in Germany in 
as intense a form as in any land beneath 
the sun. Never have I attended Chris- 
tian Endeavor conventions where a higher 
standard of consecrated service was de- 
manded or where Jesus Christ was so ex- 
alted as Head over all. The recent con- 
vention at Geneva, too, whose program 
was arranged by French-speaking Chris- 
tians, was noted for this feature, the ex- 
altation of Christ and the cross of Christ 
as supreme in art, in music, in literature, 
in life. 


AWAKENINGS IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN 


In Norway recently a great revival has 
swept over the country. Thousands have 
been converted. Young people’s societies 
are being formed in many places to enfold 
and train the converts. In the fine cathe- 
dral of Christiania I recently had the 
pleasure of addressing an audience that 
filled all the aisles, in which many people 
stood throughout the service. My in- 
terpreter, one of the beloved city pastors 
of the State Church, threw his whole soul 
into the task of convincing the Bishop of 
Norway and other dignitaries of higher 
and lower degree who were present of 
the need of systematic work for the 
young throughout King Haakon’s domin- 
ion, and I have learned since that he 
measurably succeeded. 

In Norway there are but few Free 
churches, while in Sweden thee are 
many, the Baptists and Independents 
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being particularly strong. The Inde- 
pendents are very independent, and have 
little fellowship with their brother Con- 
gregationalists in other lands. But their 
zeal is intense, their missionary enter- 
prises are well sustained, and few finer 
congregations can be found in any part 
of the world than one will see in Dr. Wal- 
denstrom’s great church in Stockholm. 

Over Sweden, too, as well as Norway, 
has blown the wind of the Spirit, and 
Finland and the Baltic provinces of 
Russia have shared in the blessing. In 
Bohemia, Bulgaria, Spain and Portugal 
I have found many ef those who count 
not their lives dear unto them, of whom 
the world is not worthy. 

American Congregationalists may well 
rejoice in the great work done by their 
brethren in the European mission field. 
Dr. Gulick in Spain, Dr. Clark and Mr. 
Porter in Bohemia, Dr. Marsh, Dr. House 
and the Haskells and Clarkes, Mr. Baird, 
Professor Thompson, Mr. Ostrander and 
Mr. Holway in Bulgaria and Macedonia, 
as well as the godly women not a few, all 
of whom I have admired as I have seen 
them in their chosen fields, are taking 
back to Europe from America the best 
traditions, the noblest examples of right- 
eous living and the purest doctrine that 
Europe once gave to America, and thus 
in a measure repaying the debt we owe 
to our Puritan and Huguenot ancestors 
in the Old World. 

The European mission field is not an 
easy one; may those who are cultivating 
it receive the prayers and heartiest sym- 
pathy of every American Christian! 





Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 


Another Church at Flushing 


The growing activities of the Flushing dis- 
trict, for which great prosperity in the next 
ten years is expected, are to be increased by 
the recognition of and efforts put forth by a 
second Congregational enterprise to be known 
as the Broadway Church. About twelve years 
ago a union Sunday school was organized, a 
mile or so beyond First Church, then under 
the able leadership of Dr. French. For sev- 
eral years the work fluctuated in character, 
until four years ago the congregation was 
organized as the Union Evangelical Church 
of Flushing Highlands. No pastor was called, 
but various pastors in Flushing preached, 
among them Dr. French. In the fall of 1904 
Rev. Albert P. Fitch, with the vigor and en- 
thusiasm of youth, became deeply interested, 
and after thorough pastoral visitation the 
church was reorganized in January, 1905, as 
Broadway Congregational Church, with thirty 
members. After this an anonymous friend in 
Flushing promised an annual gift of $1,000 
toward a pastor’s salary! Fortunate is the 
infant blessed with such a start. During last 
year the church was served by Rev. C. W. 
Collins, a Senior at Union Seminary. In 
April a call was extended to Rey. Henry J. 
Condit, who has been on the field four months 
and is arranging with his people for a council 
to recognize both church and pastor next 
month. 

Mr. Condit is well known to many New 
York churches and ministers. He graduated 
from Williams College in"1893, and served as 
assistant pastor at the Church of the Sea and 
Land during 1895 and the summer of 1896. In 
1898 he graduated from Chicago Seminary, 
before graduation being called as associate 
pastor with Prof. Graham Taylor of Taber- 
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nacle Church, Chicago, where he remained 
three years. Next came three and a half 
years’ service as pastor at Burlington, Ct. 
The year preceding his call to Flushing Mr. 
Condit was oh the staff of the New York City 
Federation of Churches, and during the sum- 
mer of last year he was secretary of the vaca- 
tion Bible schools. 


Westchester Activities 


By a curious misunderstanding the an- 
nouncement of last week in this column as to 
the employment of a city missionary at Camp 
Memorial Church under the auspices of the 
Westchester church becomes one of those 
statements of fact “‘that aren’t so,’’ as Josh 
Billings would say, inasmuch as the West- 
chester church has made no such arrangement. 
Nevertheless it may always be assumed that 
Westchester enthusiasts will let no opportu- 
nity slip of enlarging the scope and infiuence 
of its successful work with ifs unusual band 
of competent laymen. 

During the summer companies of city chil- 
dren, American and foreign, have been 
brought out to the Westchester hills and dales, 
sometimes three picnics per week being ar- 
ranged, each of the branch churches taking 
turn as entertainer. Fox Meadow, Harts- 
dale, will be a happy memory to many sunny 
Italian children. Then there have been sev- 
eral Saturday excursions for other people to 
Oakland Beach arranged by the Y. P. S. C. E. 
The Sunday schools of the three branches 
united for the annual excursion, nearly 450 
going to Lake Mahopac, each school being dis- 
tinguished by red, white or blue colors, and 
riding in cars similarly decorated. This 
pleasant meeting of the three schools empha- 
sized the unity of the single work in this wide 
parish. Dr. Lucien C. Warner has addressed 
the people on the full meaning of the pro- 
posed union with the United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestants, an address that other 
churches would find valuable. In the first 
six months of this year the church’s income 
has increased by twenty-five per cent. over 
last year’s successful receipts. Despite the 
heat of the first Sunday in August, the Scars- 
dale branch had the largest attendance in its 
history for a regular service. 

The Chatterton Hill Church has developed 
80 quickly that a corner plot 100 feet square on 
Chatterton Avenue has been purchased, and 
the church building will soon be removed 
there. The weekly calendar for the three 
churches provides a weekly prayer topic, daily 
Bible readings and usually both subject and 
text of the sermons at each church. 

SYDNEY. 





Repairing a San Francisco 
Church 


Bethany Church in San Francisco, Rev. 
S. C. Patterson, pastor, organized in 1873 in 
the district known as “* The Mission,”’ was 
planning extensive repairs on its frame build- 
ing before the earthquake came. Although 
spared by the fire, the roof was broken, the 
chimneys fell, the plaster dropped off, the 
organ was injured and, worst of all, its finan- 
cial supporters were sadly crippled. Before 
the disaster it had been estimated that $2,000 
would be required to put the building into 
proper repair; with the additional havoc 
worked by the earthquake at least $3,500 will 
be needed. From all sources, including $1,000 
from the Congregational Relief Fund, only 
about $1,700 can now be raised. The cost of 
labor and of building materials has increased 
rapidly, but the church bas decided to put ifs 
building into condition to serve the public 
and has bravely let its contracts, even though 
such a course necessitated a mortgage on the 
building. This situation is paralleled by that 
of other San Francisco churches, and the 
bravery and persistence of our brethren there 
are worthy of all praise—and of material as- 
sistance. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Awakening 


An average man awoke one night, 

And thought of his past in the pale moonlight; 
At times he muttered, at times he moaned, 
And once he very distinctly groaned, 

At which his guardian spirit inquired 

What secret cause this dole inspired. 

** Alas, why ask? I’m thinking,” said he, 

** About the people I used to be. 


** There’s the simpleton I was when—well, 

It really would hardly do to tell; 

And the unutterable ass 

I was when—but we’ll let that pass; 

And the awfal idiot I was when— 

No, don’t let’s speak of that again; 

And the inconceivable fool I made 

Of myself when—why don’t memories fade, 
Or drown, or fly, or die in a hole 

Instead of eternally burning the soul? 

But at any rate, you now can see 

Why I mourn o’er the people I used to be.”’ 


The angel smiled with as undefiled 

A glance as that of a little child; 

And said, ‘‘ 1 am musing happily 

About the people you’re going to be: 

The soul that has learned to break its chains, 

The heart grown tenderer through its pains, 

The mind made richer for its thought, 

The character remorse has wrought 

To far undreamed capacities, 

The will that sits, a king, at ease.”’ 
—Ethelwyn Wetherald. 





Flatiron Philosophy 
BY KATE KINGSLEY IDE 


The day is hot and the kitchen hotter. 
But the disposition of the old colored 
woman standing at the ironing board, 
pressing hard the beautiful damask, is 
unaffected by heat. Unconsciously she 
is a philosopher, as she says: 

**T tell ye, Honey, de linen what hangs 
on de line looks lak any cotton stuff—de 
roses an’ de lilies an’ de vines doan show 
up and nebber would, ef sunthin wasn’t 
done to ’em to bring ’em into view. It 
takes de hot iron, Honey; an’ all de hot- 
ter and harder de iron press, de plainer 
all de li’l leaves an’ tings show. Now 
folks is lak linen stuff befo’ de ironin’ 
day. God hole in his han’ de adversity 
iron, an’ when it press hard, ef de folks 
doan squirm nor doubt, nor try to git 
away, de bes’ in ’em comes to light lak 
de flowers in de linen.” 

Why is not this homely flatiron phi- 
losophy a fair interpretation of the why 
of suffering which some like to call a 
mystery or ‘‘ punishment ’”’? 

To iron human souls, that just hang dry 
in the sunshine, is one of God’s ways of 
loving them. Our President says, ‘‘The 
hardest days are the best days.”’ They 
are, if borne with patient courage and 
cheerful faith—those flowers of the spir- 
itual life. 

A long line of Italians had been using 
pickaxes all day in the hard soil, making 
ditches for the new gas company’s pipes. 
The last man to finish the house connec- 
tion and plaster up the hole in the cellar 
wall was so tired at half-past six o’clock 
that he could scarcely mount the stairs 
with his pail of mortar. But there were 
flowers in his face that emitted fragrance 
as he came into the kitchen. The gang 
called him ‘‘ Happy,’’ and it was not a 
misnomer. His English vocabulary was 


limited to ‘‘all right—all right.”” The 
hard day was all right, the late hour was 
all right and the hot baked beans were re- 
ceived by a grateful ‘‘all right.” 


If, at the end of hard pressed days, with 
‘‘Happy,”’ we can look and say, “All 
right,” it is all right; otherwise, it is all 
wrong. | 





Rejoinders to Recent Articles 


Now I Lay Me 


BY WILLIAM E. BARTON 


I should like to be among those who answer 
Dr. Davis’s request for light on the question 
whether ‘*‘ Now I lay ma”’ should be included 
in his book of Children’s Prayers. I state at 
the outset that I believe in that prayer and 
would cartainly wish to find it in any collec- 
tion of prayers for children which I buy. Not 
that I do not know it; I cannot remember 
when I learned it. Far back in that twilight 
of dawning recollection whence I gather my 
first experiences of life is the memory of a 
trundle-bed—yes, a trundle bed—a mother and 
two little night-gowned figures and ‘‘ Now I 
lay me.” We “made up” our own prayers 
beside, our confessions of the day’s naughti- 
nesses, our timid explorations into the fields 
of altruism wherein father, mother and an in- 
creasing number of good causes were remem- 
bered. This part of the prayer was very short 
when I first remember; I think I remember 
when it began. But ‘‘ Now I lay me” had no 
beginning. Baek, back, beyond memory’s 
longest reach that prayer was familiar. I 
sometimes say it now, and with no conscious 
lapsing into a deeper degree of selfishness 
than is customary to me, but with something 
of the experience of re-entering the kingdom 
as a little child. 

And I have seen a family of children, not 
small for these days of race suicide, grow up 
toa close approach to manhood and woman- 
hood and no one of them will ever remember 
when he first began that prayer; and I am able 
to testify that it has not appreciably increased 
their selfishness, inherited or acquired. 

Brethren, when shall we have an end of 
these fads and follies about childhood? There 
is no “the child.’’ There are just children, 
that is all; flesh-and-blood children, quite un- 
like the pasteboard thing we read about as 
“*the child” in books on ‘‘child study.’”’” And 
however dangerous those things might be to 
“the child’? which are now so religiously 
expurgated from the curriculum of modern 
childhood, they do not harm real children. If 
your child learns only so much selfishness as 
he gets out of *‘ Now I lay me,” he will be 
reasonably safe in his hope of final altraism. 

Personal prayer is not of necessity selfish 
prayer. Poor, small, unworthy as I am, God 
cares forme. Peter’s prayer, ‘‘Save, Lord, or 
I perish,” was a defensible prayer under the 
circumstances, even though the situation pre- 
cluded for the moment much thought about 
the salvation of the heathen and the socializa- 
tion of the slums and the creation of a public 
sentiment opposed to the deterioration of the 
social unit. Does God care for me? If I stop 
praying for myself, I fear I shall stop praying 
for the saving of the world. If my own well- 
being is of no consequence to God, how shall I 
have faith to pray for my neighbor? Does 
God care morg for him than for me? 

The objection to the use of ‘ Now I lay me” 
has its root in the exaggerated emphasis upon 
the social aspects of religion which character- 
ize our time. Reacting from an individualism 
which Carlyle scorned because it set men to 
thinking of the chief concern of God and 
themselves as ‘‘the saving of their dirty little 
souls,” it has swung far the other way. It 
has truly been said that God and one man 
could have made any religion but the Chris- 
tian, which requires God and at least two 


men. Yet either one of the two men has in 
his own right an indefeasible claim upon the 
attention of God; he is of more value than 
many sparrows. 

It is time to remember again the personal 
aspects of the religious life. We chairmen of 
subcommittees for providing ways and means 
for other committees for promoting organiza- 
tions for securing the co-operation of societies 
interested in bringing in the: millennium may 
well stop now and then and pray to God for 
our very own souls. They have made us the 
keepers of the vineyards and our own vine- 
yards have we not kept, se interested have we 
been in attending conventions devoted to the 
microscopic analysis of the grape and reports 
on the vintage of Abyssinia. 

There is anether prayer for children, and it 
is just as selfish and dangerous as ‘‘ Now I lay 
me.” I commend it to busy men as one that 
may be repeated in the morning before rising, 
and without harm: oes 

The morning bright with rosy light 
Hath waked me up from sleep; 
Father, I own Thy love alone 
Thy little one doth keep. 

The prayer might well go somewhat farther 
and consider what help the man offering it is. 
to need for the day’s work, and how far-reach- 
ing may be its results and how much, consist- 
ently, he ought to pray for as one who ac- 
knowledges God’s love and care in the gift of 
the new day. But the grown man or the little: 
child may either of them repeat at night 
‘Now I lay me,” and in the morning ‘‘ The 
morning bright,’’ assured, not that he has 
prayed for all that is desirable, but that the 
day and the night will both be blessed when 
the last thought is of God’s saving grace and 
the first an acknowledgment of the love that. 
gives the new day. 

The sociologists have had their innings, and 
it has been good for us. We have learned 
none too much of our duty to our neighbor, 
and we have not yet begun to pray enough for 
him. But it is time to remember again the 
lessons of sweet confidence and personal faith 
which come from prayer to God for our own 
souls, casting all our care upon him, for ha 
careth for us. 


With Reference to Doubts on Girls” 
Colleges 
(An Open Letter to Amos Plumbline) 


Your message touching the impending doom 
of the American home wrought ‘conviction in 
my soul; and I hastened to call an assembly 
of our household, and read the same unto Mrs. 
Isaiah, who at times has great prophetic power 
and freedom; to Shear-jashub and Mahar- 
shalal-hashbaz; also to five daughters of the 
prophets. The lads have a college in view 
concerning which you seem to hold no vision; 
moreover they are of tender years and cannot 
appreciate your deep discernment of the fem- 
inine qualities needed for domestic utilitarian- 
ism; but I never doubted that these five future 
Huldahs would bow in reverence before your 
weighty words. 

Two of these, howbeit, are beyond hope, 
for they have, because of the tardiness of 
your announced vision, bartered those price- 
less years of home life for “‘an emaciated ex- 
istence sustained by fudge and spreads’’; but 
I had trusted that their sad example would 
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point your moral, if not adorn your tale, and 
convert the three younger handmaidens; for 
one of these has only “eaten her way through 
Freshman year,’”’ and the others are not yet at 
the end of this broad way that leadeth unto 
destruction of ‘‘ the divine influences of home 
and household activities,” albeit rapidly ad- 
vancing thereon. 

But woe is me, my brother! My firstborn 
has laughed me to scorn, and starts next week 
to teach other misguided damsels in a woman’s 
—nay, verily a girls’ college. Her sister, fol- 
lowing in her footsteps, has lifted up her voice 
as one of the foolish women and remarks that 
you need a new monocle for your “‘ eye single”’ 


to cure its astigmatism; and even my last 
hope, Mrs. Isaiah, fears that you mistake the 
pangs of dyspepsia for the afflatus of the seer. 

But be of good cheer, my brother! Lift up 
your voice with strength, rejoicing that though 
the present generation will undoubtedly stone 
you to death, some future one may sometime 
build your sepulcher. Doubt no more, hesitate 
not to build your “true woman’s college.” 
Yea, verily accept me as your fellow-laborer 
in this task. Let us together advance against 
this “‘college-bred host’’ of alumnz grand- 
mothers. Let us proclaim the true evangel of 
woman’s education. No longer let tender 
‘girls’ be rudely torn away from the kitchen 
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or European travel. And let us build this 
not amid the “provinciainess” of such a 
metropolis as New York, but rather in some 
rural Tekoa, helping thus the]student’s vision 
of real “‘ life’ and offering special advantages 
for the now neglected branches of history and 
art; peradventure also affording ‘“‘a back- 
ground to travel on.”” Let us strengthen our 
hands for this good work; for if we attempt it 
not, verily I fear no one shall‘be found in all 
the land of Israel or Judah who will bring to 
pass your vision. 
Peace be unto thee, my brother, from 
IsAIAH THE THIRD- 





The 


**Face the music, Patsy. That’s what 
you’ve got to do, for you’re up against it 
sure. If you was a girl now, there’d be 
somethin’ for you, for you can drag 
round these legs o’ yours on the crutches ; 
but you’re only a broken-backed boy, an’ 
what’s the good of livin’ when one is 
nothin’ but a plague? O blessed St. 
Patrick that I’m the namesake of, help 
me out of it somehow! ”’ 

Patsy sobbed aloud, then set his teeth. 

He had said something like this to the 
red-headed Doctor that all the fellows in 
the ward put out a hand to as he went by. 

“Up against it, Doctor, here and when 
I’m home again, an’ me that was goin’ to 
help so smart that there needn’t be the 
mill for mother.” 

“**Upagainstit?’ Nota bit longer than 
you like, my boy,”’ the red-headed Doctor 
had said briskly; but his eyes were very 
kind as he looked at the little fellow, only 
twelve, yet probably lamed for life, the 
leg over which the wagon had gone so 
crushed that it had been difficult to save 
it at all, and the back still weak and 
shaky. ‘‘Pluck enough for a regiment, 
Patsy. You’ve had that all the way 
through and you’re not going to give in 
now.” 

But Patsy’s dark blue Irish eyes, with 
their black lashes, shut tight over two 
tears that would come and that he shook 
away angrily. It was a hard case, for the 
father had died only a year before and 
the mother had gone into the mill with 
the two elder boys. Pat had intended 
presently to take his turn in helping on 
the family fortunes. The Doctor shook 
his head as he walked away. 

In due time Patsy went home to the 
little flat of four rooms. To get there 
had been his one great longing, but the 
children on the steps shrank back silently 
as they saw the crutches, and even his 
mother burst into tears and forgot to 
comfort him. 

“‘O Patsy boy! Me fine, straightest of 
all, an’ now to look at him!”’ 

“Don’t you mind, mother,” Patsy said. 
**7’1l do somethin’ yet, an’ the back’ll 
get well, the Doctor says. But there’ll be 
no more sellin’ of papers. I don’t just 
know what there will be, but it’s bound 
to be somethin’ good.” 

Patsy had spoken bravely. That was 
his way; but he fell into brooding silence 
as his mother bustled about, boiling the 
kettle for tea and frying the piece of 
meat she had brought home. The air 
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was filled with the rank smell of boiling 
tea and the half-burned, coarse steak. 
The hungry boys ate silently, then made 
for the street and such recreation after 
the long day as it might have to offer. 
Patsy sat watching his mother’s weary 
movements, half rose to follow, then re- 
membered, and with akick at his crutches 
sat down again. 

“The factory do take it out of one,” 
she said presently as she turned to him. 
“T’d be givin’ you somethin’ you could 
eat better if it wasn’t for that, Patsy 
darlint.- I will tomorrow, but there’s a 
bit of washin’ an’ cleanin’ up always, an’ 
small heart left for more than the bite 
an’ sup that must be. Nowif you was a 
girl!” 

Patsy’s face flushed, but his mother did 
not see his look. 

‘*Women’s work ain’t for men,” she 
went on. ‘‘ Well, never mind, Patsy. 
I’ll be makin’ somethin’ good Sunday an’ 
that’s only a day off. What shall it be?” 

‘*Make a stew; a real Irish stew that 
father liked so well,” and secretly he 
determined to watch each step of the 
process and see if perhaps he could not 
surprise them all with something like it. 
In the meantime he already missed the 
quiet hospital ward, the good food, the 
talk from bed to bed, the chat with 
the nurses as they came and went through 
that long three months of healing. Most 
of all he missed the Doctor. 

To head off more thinking he got out 
his school books and opened his arith- 
metic, then cried quietly, for who knew 
when he would see school again? It was 
a comfort to think that the Engine House 
No. 2 was next door, and the big stable 
beyond, and that he could at least look at 
the horses. But it was good to be pres- 
ently tucked in his own little cot, and the 
boys came and told him what they had 
been doing just as it used to be, and he 
fell asleep, glad again that it was home 
and not hospital that held him. 

‘*Maybe we’ll have to be gone before 
you’re awake, Pat dear,”’ his mother said, 
‘*but the nurse is comin’ an’ the Doctor, 
too, 80 you’re not to be lonesome.” 

That was very well when they were all 
there, but to wake and find them gone 
was another matter, and he cried once 
more, then sat up in bed and stated the 
case to himself. 

‘*Tt’s not a watherin’ cart ye are, Patsy 
Corrigan ; no, nor wantin’ to be. Upwith 
ye an’ do what ye can, an’ make believe 


you’re a girl if it’ll come any easier”? 
acting on which advice he by degrees 
put the room in order. He shrunk 
from the rough questioning of the good- 
natured neighbor on the floor above, who 
came in at noon with a steaming plate of 
pork and cabbage, and who wanted each 
item of all that had been done to him in 
hospital, shaking her head as she left him. 
And then the Doctor was there, and 
Patsy’s spirits rose with a bound. He 
looked at the physician with adoring eyes 
as he laid a big packet on the table. 

‘“*Stuff for a scrap-book for little Tim, 
you know, Patsy, with only one hand left 
to turn the leaves with. Picture papers 
and paste pot and scissors. That’s one 
job, and there’ll be plenty more. What’s 
that?’ as his eyes fell with strong dis- 
favor on the plate and its greasy contents. 
‘No food for you, boy. Can’t we do 
better than that?” 

‘*Mother left me cold tea with a lot of 
milk, an’ there’s plenty of bread an’ 
butter,” Patsy said. “I’m not hungry, 
you know.” 

“That’s it. You’ve got to be hun- 
gry,” the Doctor said, watching the boy 
thoughtfully as he turned over the papers. 

“By George!’ he went on suddenly. 
‘*Pat, I think maybe there’s a way com- 
ing for you to make a little money. ’Tis 
@ queer way, but I’ve a notion. You 
know they’re building two blocks away, 
and I came by as the men were opening 
their dinner pails. Poor stuff it was in 
every one, not fit for hard-working men, 
and I wished, as I do every time I see the 
things, that a good hot meal could bein 
each of them. They need it. And then 
I made a call in a little flat not far away, 
and there I found a wonderful woman 
who sews for a living and cooks in a 
trunkfull of hay.’’ 

** Sir!” said Patsy. 

The Doctor certainly looked just as 
usual, but his words were wild. 

“True, Pat, and I’m thinking there’s 
no reason why you couldn’t do it, too, and 
havea good meal not only for your mother 
and the boys when they come home, but 
maybe after a while for some of these 
very men or others like them.” 

‘* Me, sir?’”’ said Pat astounded. 

‘Yes, you. You’llhaveto learn how, of 
course, but this little woman will teach 
you. I’ve told her about you and she is 
coming to see you.” 

‘Is it a joke, sir?’’ Pat said doubt- 
fully. 
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‘‘Dead earnest, Pat. I saw lots of 
chances init. It’s an old story for other 
countries, this Norwegian Box, packed 
full of hay as it will hold, and a thick 
pad—a thin pillow is as good—to lay over 
the top and keep in every atom of heat. 
You start your soup or stew or boiled 
rice or what not over a fire—your stove 
there, say, ora little kerosene one. The 
gist of the matter is, the thing must be 
boiling and be tightly covered when you 
put it down in the hay. 

‘Suppose you had started your stew or 
boiled corned beef just after your mother 
went away this morning and popped it 
into the Norwegian. Box as soon as it 
boiled. It would be perfectly ard de- 
liciously done when she came home; ten- 
der as chicken and full of flavor. You 
see I have been trying the little woman’s 
things just to see, and am as much sur- 
prised as you are, only I had heard of it 
before and knew Mr. Atkinson’s oven 
did something of the sort. So to please 
myself I asked the little woman to come 
round tomorrow morning and show you 
how to make a champion Irish stew. She 
will bring the things; it’s my surprise 
party for your mother. I want you to be 
just as exact as I am in the chemical 
experiments I have talked to you about. 
You know you thought you would like to 
be a chemist, and this is a fine beginning. 

‘*And now, Pat, is there such a thing as 
asmalltrunk about? That’s best, for you 
see the lid must fit and close down tight. 
If we really go on it should be a hard- 
wood box long enough for three or four 
kettles to sit side by side.’’ 

Pat’s eyes were shining. 

‘‘There’s me own box I’ve always had 
for me Sunday suit an’ bits of things,” 
he said, ‘‘an’ it’s under mother’s bed in 
her bedroom; but what would she say to 
me takin’ that?’”’ 

‘“‘Nothing at all when she sees what 
can be done, Pat. I’ll take the whole re- 
sponsibility. Out with it!’’ and with the 
words the little old trunk was before 
them, ‘‘Here, and now I’li get a bundle 
of hay from the stable.”’ 

The Doctor was gone and Pat took out 
the blue suit and a book or two that had 
been given him and a bat and ball, his 
eyes filling as he looked at them. There, 
too, was the little iron bank his father 
had brought home to him long ago, drop- 
ping ina bright new dime tostartit. Pat 
put them all carefully under the mattress 
of his cot, ending as the Doctor, with hair 
full of wisps of hay, appeared in the door- 
way and laid his burden on the floor. He 
next looked about for a suitable kettle, 
which he proceeded to fill with water. 

*‘That’s only to give some weight to it 
so that we can make the right sort of 
place for it in the hay,’’ he said, as he 
stuffed the trunk carefully, packing the 
corners tight, buried the kettle in the 
middle and taking the pillow from Pat’s 
bed jammed it down and closed the lid 
with a ‘‘There you are, Pat!”’ 

‘IT wish it would feel true,’’ Pat said, 
**but somehow I can’t make it.” 

**You’ll believe it fast enough when six 
o’clock tomorrow comes,’’ the Doctor said 
and ran. 

Pat took out the pillow and restored it 
to its place and then the kettle, and by 
degrees had the trunk once more under 
the bed and the wisps of hay brushed up 
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“‘Somethin’s gone wrong the day,’ she 
thought, for his cheeks were flushed and 
he ate barely a mouthful or two of the 
dinner—a duplicate of the-one the night 
before. 

Before long terror came upon him lest 
his mother should open the bed, and he 
crept to it and undressed slowly, lying 
broad awake till she herself put out the 
lamp. Then he pulled out the little bank 
which had seemed to be boring holes in 
his back. Suppose his mother should 
turn over the bed in the morning and he 
have to explain everything? Suppose— 
but even now his eyelids were drooping, 
and he knew nothing more till he opened 
them to see her standing there with hat 
and jacket on. 

‘*T wouldn’t wake you, Pat dear, an’ you 
sleepin’ like the blessed dead,’’ she said. 
‘‘There’s hot coffee for you an’ bread 
an’ things in the cupboard for noon. 
Try an’ eat, there’s a dear.”’ 

She was gone as she spoke and Pat drew 
along breath. One day of such a secret 
was quite enough, and suppose after all 
nothing came of it? But at half-past 
eight, with a brisk knock at the door, 
entered a little woman with smiking 
eyes, bearing an armful of packages, 
who took possession as if she had always 
been there. 

‘Did you ever cook anything?” she 
asked, as she first looked at the remnant 
of fire and put on a little fine coal, then 
began opening her bundles. 

‘*Naught but boilin’ the kettle for tea 
an’ fryin’ potatoes, mem,” Pat said, 
his eyes on the packages. There were 
raisins and a bag of rice, with another of 
sugar. The Doctor had thought of every- 
thing, for from other papers tumbled out 
meat and potatoes and vegetables. 

And now he watched as if his life de- 
pended on it, each step of the way; the 
four pounds of beef from the round, cut 
in pieces two inches or 80 square; a dozen 
potatoes pared and halved; a turnip cut 
in dice, and a stalk of celery and four 
onions peeled and sliced. Then thekettle 
was put over the hot fire, the pieces of 
meat laid in it and turned as they heated 
till each side was seared over. 

‘*That’s to keep in the juice,’’ she said. 
‘If it was a soup to be made you’d want 
to get it all out so you could put the meat 
on in cold water. Nowa layer of meat, 
then of vegetables, then meat and so on 
till allisin. Next two quarts of boiling 
water and two teaspoonfuls of salt; no, 
don’t heap them, just round them,” for 
Pat in his zeal had heaped the teaspoon 
high; ‘‘half a teaspoonful of pepper, and 
now the last thing: two big tablespoon- 
fuls of flour stirred smooth in a little cold 
water—about half a cup, Pat, for it must 
poureasily. That makes the gravy smooth 
and thick, and the gravy is the best of it, 
I think. Now it must boil up once more, 
then into the hay with it. And there 
you have the camp stew that I learned 
long ago in a lumber camp. There’s 
none better.’’ 

‘‘Then it’s really true,’’ Pat said as he 
watched, his cheeks red with excitement ; 
‘but if it’s all so, why didn’t we all know 
about it an’ do it long ago? ”’ 

“It’s ‘why,’ sure enough,” the little 
woman said with a laugh. ‘‘ You see 
women are slow to learn and don’t like 


new ways, Pat. They’ll take trouble for | 
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potato just right or make decent bread. 
But that’s only some of them,” she added 
hastily, for Pat looked distressed. ‘‘ With 
coal strikes on it’s good to learn how to 
do without coal, and that’s where your 
hay box comes in.” 

‘Now a kettle for the rice—that lard 
pail will do—and we’ll have rice and 
raisins. That means half a pint of rice 
that will take up a quart of water and 
must have an even teaspoonful of salt 
and half a cup of raisins, and you eat it 
with sugar and butter. You’ll see. The 
hay box is only for things that are boiled 
or simmered. It won’t bake or roast.”’ 

Pat watched eagerly as the water began 
to bubble and the grains of rice to dance, 
and again as the little kettle, closely cov- 
ered now, was buried in the hay, both 
topped with the pillow, which fitted as if — 
it had been made for it. 

‘*There’s fresh hay to be put in once a 
month, and the pillow to be well aired 
between times, but it’s best to make a 
thick pad of carpet or an old quilt, maybe. 
Everything you use must beclean. That’s 
all,’ she added as she shut down the lid, 
‘‘and at six o’clock I’d like to be here 
and see what your mother will say to the 
best stew in America.”’ 

“She knows,” Patsy said jealously, 
‘but she hasn’t time except Sundays.”’ 

‘* Well, now you willdoit forher. Let’s 
see if you can tell me just exactly what I 
did, the measures and all.”’ 

Patsy recited his lesson slowly but with- 
out a fault, and the little woman nodded, 
well pleased. 

“You could do twenty pounds just as 
well as four if only the box was big 
enough and the kettle, too,’ she said. 
“‘As for the heat, you think because 
boiling point on the thermometer is made 
212° that anything less won’t do; but when 
once boiling has been started it can go on 
at many degrees below, as you’re going to 
find out. The close-packed hay and the 
pillow keep all the heat in and it just 
simmers very slowly. That’s all the 
secret. And in whatever you do it’s all 
by rule down to the least pinch of salt. 
Good.by, and I’ll come again tomorrow 
unless you think perhaps you could get 
round to me slowly and see my box.”’ 

‘*“Not yet, I’m thinkin’,’’ Patsy said. 
‘*Crutches are queer and jerk of them- 
selves sometimes. Geood-by, an’ won’t 
mother be thinkin’ it great?’”’ 

That was a singular day. There sat 
the little old trunk, and Patsy turned 
from his scrap.book now and then and 
looked at it doubtfully. He crept out 
after awhile to the engine house and the 
firemen who had always been good to him, 
and whose opinion he thought he would 
get on hay cookery, but decided to wait 
till he could show some. So the day 
slipped away and he set the table for 
supper and longed to open the trunk and 
see what had happened, but dared not. 

And then they were at the door, the 
tired, hungry breadwinners, and his 
mother stopped short in surprise, for 
Patsy sat on the little old trunk in the 
middle of the room. 

“If it’s true it’s done, an’ if it isn’t 
true then it isn’t done; but it’s all in 
there,’’ he began, and his mother after 
a look burst into tears. 

“It’s gone to his head!” she cried. 
“The boy’s out of his mind. O Patsy, 


just as his mother and the boys came in. a new layer cake, but they can’t boil a Patsy!” 
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“Not a bit of it, Mother. O, just 
listen an’ I’ll tell you the whole,’ Patsy 
said. He poured out the tale of the Nor- 
wegian Box, whereupon the boys burst 
into a great laugh. 

‘It’s guyin’ you they are, Pat. You 
don’t believe it?”’ 

‘Look first,’’ said the mother; ‘but 
indade it’s more’ao I’m able to think can 
be. You, Pat, since you’re the one that 
begun it.”’ 

Pat, his hands shaking with excite- 
ment, opened the box. His mother lifted 
the lid and the delicious smell steamed 
up. There it was, as good a stew as any 
her own hands ever made. 

“Tt’s the devil’s own way and I’m 
feared to eat it,’’ Michael said. ‘‘ What’s 
in the other? A pudding, shure! By the 
powers, Pat, if you can do the like of 
that it’ll be payin’ your board well. Come 
on, Jim, I ain’t afraid.’’ 

“Good! It beats mine out an’ out,” 
his mother said as she tasted critically, 
then nodded to Pat. ‘‘An’ to think I’ve 
never a thing to do at all, at all, but just 
the bit cleanin’ up; an’ the good meal 
like this heartens one so they don’t mind. 
Could you do it again, Patsy, or is it the 
witches? Shure I think so.”’ 

Six weeks later the Doctor found a re- 
constructed Patsy ; cheeks filled out and a 
touch of color in them, eyes bright and 
steady and the crutches that had so tor- 
mented him helping him along with a 
speed that might almost mean ball again 
some day. 

“QO Doctor dear, an’ what do you 
think!’’ he cried as he looked up and 
saw his friend. ‘‘Do you see?” and he 
pointed to two trunks side byside. ‘‘I’ve 
another, an’ it’s McGinnis, the big fore- 
man, you know, that fixed it, an’ said he’d 
have no more cold dinner pails ; for after a 
bowl of stew like that I’d taken to him 
he’d go sorrowin’ till he had more of the 
same sort. Then the two others said the 
same, an’ it goes down to them hot as can 
be, for they won’t leave the engine house 
a minute for fear of a fire call, you know. 
The little woman—Miss Dudley—bless 
her! she’s showed me things for each 
day of the week, and then I turn round 
an’ do them over, an’ they don’t mind 
if they do know what’s comin’. 

‘*She’s taught me bread, too, an’ you 
should see them eat it! Then there’s 
four from round the corner an’ two 
lodgers upstairs an’ more wants to, so 
Mother even begins to think maybe she’ll 
dare leave the mill an’ maybe make ita 
bit of a restaurant. An’ I know just 
what it costs to a cent. I won’t have 
anything but a Box Restaurant for the 
name of it, you know, an’ then that 
gives time to be doing other things. 

“T’m going to start in with school 
again, for there’s no time lost watchin’ 
fires an’ things, and Miss Dudley comes 
round at noon an’ sees to McGinnis an’ 
the others; an’, Doctor dear, over the 
cost of all the stuff there was near three 
dollars comin’ to me last week ”’ ; and now 
Patsy waved a crutch and uttered a 
shrill hurrah, adding: 

** An’ they say such corned beef an’ cab- 
bage never was seen, an’ the beast that 
owned the piece would rattle its bones 
with pride an’ joy if only it knew what 
it had come to. An’ it’s goin’ to be 
better yet, Doctor dear; it’s goin’ to be 
better yet!” 
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Closet and Altar 


THE THORN OF SIN 


Mine iniquities wre gone over my head; as 
a heavy burden they are too heavy for me. 





Sooner or later all losses will be known. 
Hew you are living, whether or not you 
pray, the secret carelessness, the buried 
sin—the day is coming, far sooner than 
you think, when that shall not be a secret 
any more. Sudden temptation comes, or 
change of circumstances; a call, or a 
crisis perhaps, or if not these, eternity; 
and all that we have made of common 
days, and all the sappings of principle 
we shrouded, will be written out so 
that he that runs may read.—G. H. 
Morrison. 





No punishment is more severe than 
when sin makes up the punishment of 
sin.— Augustine. 





A word will bring up memories of a 
lifetime. You had only to say to ten 
great-boned men in the house of Jacob, 
and say it in a whisper, ‘‘ Egypt,” and 
you would shake every man to the very 
center and core of his being. If you had 
met the oldest, strongest, sturdiest of 
them in adark night, and said to him, 
‘* Egypt! ’’ you would have struck him as 
with the lightning of God. Yes, it isa 
terrible thing to have done evil !|—Joseph 
Parker. 





Sin is a crimson rose 
Petaled upon a thorn, 

Whose beauty fairest glows 
In its first morn. 


But soon (dost know how soon?) 
Its petals fall apart; 

And comes the high, hot morn 
To scorch its heart. 


The bloom dies in a day; 
Yet petals, fair at noon, 
Leave as they fall away 
One deathless thorn. 
—Elia Higginson. 





But if you have found what sin is; if 
you want sin defeated, pardoned, removed, 
killed down to its very roots, I know and 
the whole world can give you no other 
Name.— William Alexander. 





Let no man despair of God’s mércies to 
forgive him unless he be sure that his 
sins be greater than God’s mercies.—Jer- 
emy Taylor. 

Almighty Father, we are all Thy 
poor and sinful children who wearied 
of home and went away into a far 
country. Forgive us, for we did not 
know what we were leaving or the 
sorrowful heart we gave our Father. 
It was weary work to live with our 
sins, but we would never have come 
back if it had not been for our Elder 
Brother. Hecamea long road to find 
us and sore travail he had before he 
set us free. He’s been a good brother 
to us and we’ve been a heavy charge 
to him. May he keep a firm hand on 
us and guide us in the right road and 
bring us back when we wander and 
tell us all we need to know until the 
evening comes. Gather us in then, 
we pray Thee, and all we love, not a 
child missing, and may we sit down 
yang in our own Father’s house. 
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Sept. 16, Sunday. 
Mark 9: 2-13. 
These three were with Christ in his mani- 

fested glory and in the valley of the shadow in 
Gethsemane. Moses and Elijah talked with 
him of his death, but he talked with the three 
as they came down from the mount, first of 
his risen life and then of the sufferings which 
needs must come. Our Lord had no need to 
hide his face from trial; he always looked be- 
yond it. And we, through him, may face the 
facts of life with like assurance of our final 
victory and peace. 

Grant us, O God, some glimpses of Thy 
glory, some high thoughts of the risen and 
victorious Christ, to fit us for the trials and 
sorrows which Thou hast appointed for our 
lot. And in the valley of the shadow let our 
hearts stili live in this clear air of peace and 
love. 


Sept.17. Putting on Love.—Col. 3: 12-25; 4: 1. 

In these high qualities we have yet a choice. 
We may take the spiritual best, or be content 
with that which is only pretty good. Until 
this best has become habitual with us there is 
need of constant watchfulness. 


Sept.18 Continuing Prayer.—Col. 4: 2-18. 
Steadfast prayer is only possible to him 
whose heart is in the progress of the kingdom. 
Note our responsibility for witness-bearing. 
** Buying up the opportunity ’’—here is eager- 
ness like that of the merchant watchfal of his 
market. Verse 5 implies a Christianity ag- 
gressive enough to make men curious about it. 


Sept. 19. Jeremiah’s Call.—Jer. 1: 1-19 
How often God sees more in a man than he 
himself can see. Such reluctant instram3nts 
are we, like Moses and Jeremiah. Three 
things must have brought courage to the 
prophet—that God would be with him and 
give him words and that it would be given 
him to build and plant as well as to destroy. 


Sept. 20. IJsrael’s Rebellion.—Jer. 2: 1-19. 

God’s people were less faithful than the 
heathen who held steadfastly to their own 
gods. God does not need to bring in punish- 
ment from without. A man’s own wickedness 
shall correct him. 


Sept. 21. Healing Pledged.—Jer. 3: 11-25. 

Though the Northern Kingdom had been de- 
stroyed a centary before, Jeremiah’s thought 
is of a restoration of the whole kingdom with 
Jerusalem as the center of its national and 
religious life. Note God’s will to heal and its 
requirement of man’s voluntary return. In 
this one matter of deliberate backsliding we 
can hinder God’s d3arest wish for us. 


Sept. 22. True Religion.—Jer. 7: 1-20. 

Religion is nothing without repentance, 
righteousness, justice, love. Prosperity is a 
curse to an unrighteous nation. The ark 
could not win the battle for Israel. The 
possession of God’s temple neither saved 
Jerusalem from the Babylonians nor from 
the Romans. Micah had put this even more 
forcibly long before [ Micah 6: 8]. 


The Transfiguration.— 





Education 


No Greek letter fraternities are to be allowed 
among the students of the Carnegie Techno- 
logical Institute, Pittsburg. 


The condition of the common schools in more 
than one of the eastern provinces of Canada 
causes the Presbyterian (Toronto) grave con- 
cern. Throughout the country districts gen- 
erally, it says, the condition of the schools 
is inferior in some respects to what it was 
fifty years ago. Male teachers are practically 
unknown. Salaries are miserably low. In 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick scores if not 
hundreds of schools are closed. 
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REGARIOUS”’—what a 
mouth-filling word that 
is! Grex, the boys and 
girls who are studying 
Latin will remember, 
means a herd, and grega- 
rious creatures are those 
who herd together. That 
crowd of girls I saw with 
their heads together in a 
corner of the school yard 
laughing over a story 
which one of them was 
telling was gregarious, as girls, I have 
noticed, usually are. They didn’t tell me 
what the fun was; but I laughed too as 
I went by, though I knew I didn’t belong 
to their set (grex, herd). For there is 
nothing so catching as laughter. 

This time it is the birds that are grega- 
rious—at least so Amelia Matilda writes. 
She has been taking a holiday down on 
the coast of Maine, at a place called 
Ogunquit. ‘‘The robins have become 
gregarious and as shy as they were tame 
and familiar in May and June,” she 
writes. ‘‘The other day we found one of 
their roosts in a swampy piece of wood, 
and there were hundreds of them. There 
they remain until they go South. But 
whether they all fly at once or in little 
parties I do not know.”’ 

Does anybody know? Our particular 
home robins seem to come North in 
spring in pairs. I suppose they come 
together—or at least two of them seem 
to have an appointment to meet in our 
back yard, and they always keep it punc- 
tually. I suppose the birds go to these 
robin roosts to moult, in keeping with 
the old proverb that misery loves com- 
pany. I know of one such roost in New 
York; are there any in your neighbor- 
hood? 

The robins are not the only birds that 
herd together in the late summer and the 
early fall. Then the social instinct seems 
to waken and mixed flocks are common. 
Gray snowbirds and sparrows and war- 
blers go together, and when a ficck comes 
by you can never be sure what rare bird 
you will find among them if you only 
have your eyes open. They remind me of 
the guests at the mountain hotels, where 
boys and girls from half a dozen schools 
and colleges are as gregarious as if they 
belonged together and all had the same 
college yell. But when they migrate they 
go South or East by ones and twos. 


LAME DUCKS 


Speaking of summer hotels reminds me 
of another thing in Amelia Matilda’s 
letter which I found interesting. ‘Our 
table waiters,’’ she writes, ‘‘are all coun- 
try girls. The one at our table is hardly 
morethan achild. She wears short skirts 
and a pigtail looped up and tied with a 
black bow. She often gets very puzzled 
over the orders of the guests and forgets 
things. And then I have observed that 
the older girls who have tables on either 
side, though they have their hands and 
heads full with their own work, keep an 
eye on our table and are ready to fill up 
the gaps she leaves.” 

Now I like that—it’s worth traveling 
all the way to Ogunquit to see, quite as 
much as the ocean and the robin roosts. 
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It reminds me of that saying about help- 
ing lame ducks over a stile, which I 
wish some one who remembers it and 
knows who said it would let me have. 


A BROWNING CLUB 


All the boys and girls in the hotel 
where one of my friends stayed, he tells 
me, seemed to belong to Browning clubs. 
They went everywhere with head and 
arms bare, and they looked as brown as 
Indians or filberts. Some of them really 
looked as if they had been baked in the 
sun. Now that September has come 
browning will not be so popular and they 
will all begin to bleach out again; but 
remember that out-of-door life is just as 
necessary in fall and winter as in summer, 
and keep out all you can. 


PEARS AND SQUIRRELS 


Most of this morning I have spent with 
a Corner boy picking and throwing away 
unripe pears. How I wished: they had 
been ripe and we could have had a Corner 
picnic and shared them round! Of course 
we were thinning the overladen branches, 
many of which were ready to break down 
under their burden and would surely have 
broken if the pears had been left to grow 
to their full size, but it seemed like a 
waste—as so many other things in this 
world do till you know the reason. I 
asked the Cornerer what kind of pears he 
liked best of all the kinds in the orchard, 
and he answered without a moment’s 
hesitation, ‘‘Seckel,’’ as I suppose most 
of you would have done. Then he brought 
up the sad case of Chickaree, the red 
squirrel, and asked me what I thought 
about it. 

‘*But what in the world have red squir- 
rels to do with Seckel pears? ”” 

A great deal in this boy’s world, as you 
will see when I tell you that he showed 
me the pelts of three—squirrels, not pears 
—which he had shot within a fortnight in 
the Seckel pear trees. Now being a Cor- 
nerer, and therefore not cruel and un- 
kind, and having in his own nature some- 
thing of the skippingness of the squirrel 
for sympathy, I knew that he must have 
some good reason for making Chickaree a 
target. And sure enough he had—whether 
a good enough reason I want you to con- 
sider and let me know what you think 
about it. ; 


WHO SHALL EAT THE PEARS 


It seems that the boy and his family 
have to choose between Seckel pears and 
Chickarees. The squirrels begin, as soon 
as the pears are half-grown, to pick them 
and gnaw off the hard pulp so as to get 
the unripe seeds. They like the Seckels 
better than any others, and if they are let 
alone will not leave a pear on the trees. 
Now what do you think? Had the boy 
and his family, or Chickaree and his wife 
and children, the best right to the Seckel 
pears? Was there any way of dividing 
them? If Chickaree had only been will- 
ing to wait, the boy and his family might 
have saved them all the seeds and wel- 
come. Or if there had been any way to 
speak Chickareese and tell them that they 
were welcome to the spruce cones and 
the hickory nuts—or even to the early 
pears, of which there are always more 
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than anybody can eat! But no one in 
this house speaks Chickareese and they do 
not teach it in the village high school. So 
what was the boy to do? If Chickaree 
had only been a boy or girl—and a Cor- 
nerer—all that would have been neces- 
sary would have been to explain the mat- 
ter and there would have been no more 
trouble. 

This boy’s mother tells me that she is 
only half sorry to have poor Chickaree 
and his family shot because she loves 
birds, and Chickaree is fond of eggs and 
robs the nests in the trees and grass. Did 
you ever hear that saidabout him? Dear! 
Dear! If it’s true, what a pity we can’t 
introduce nature study into the squirrel 
schools! I do wish we could hear Chick- 
aree’s side of the question. Only we 
should want to keep him out of our cook- 
ing classes or he might get to- know too 
much about eggs. 

LETTERS 


Some good friends have already given 
me a kindly welcome on my being “put 
in the Corner.” From Pennsylvania, 
J. C. “hopes.and believes ”’ that I will be 
a good Page. I ought to be with so many 
well wishers. From New Hampshire, 
L. B. D. writes that ‘‘ the old Corner was 
very dear to us as a family”’ and bids me 
a hearty welcome. I shall be glad to 
know them all. Are there children, and 
how old are they? 

From Washington, D. C., A. P. F. is 
just as cordial. She is evidently a jolly 
girl and thus describes herself : 

Net a gay girl nor a boy bold, 

Neither one of the very old. 

Just a halfway one 

Who likes lots of fun. 
You are welcome in the Corner, A. P. F.; 
but you must help us make the fun if you 
wish ‘‘lots” of it. There must be fun in 
Washington, as well as work. Please 
tell us about some of it. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ FUN 


If I could only be nine years old I think 
I could have lots of fun. And I’m sure 
I would like to try Mira W.’s plan. She 
is lucky enough to be that delightful age, 
and she writes from Worcester County, 
Mase. : 

Dear Mr. Page: One way to have some fun 
is to take an advertising umbrella and stick it 
in the ground. Then sew a lot of grain sacks 
together and put on the umbrella. Then 
sharpen some sticks and drive through the 
sacks into the ground. I forgot to say you 
must putit in your back yard or it will frighten 
horses. 

That reminds me of the fairy Pari- 
banon’s tent, in the Arabian Nights, with 
just room enough in it fora little girl of 


‘nine and her dolls (Are there dolls, 


Mira, or who shares it with you?), but 
also big enough for a whole army of 
fancies. I am glad that you know how 
to sew, and that you thought of the 
horses. Your tent is brown, like the 
leather tents Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob lived in. I saw a white tent the 
other day where some children were 
keeping house. That looked as if it were 
made out of a sheet. Write mea letter 
some day and tell me what you do in your 
tent—you and your dolls or playmates. 
PETER PAGE, 
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Mr, Dexter Replies to ex-Gov- 
ernor Long 


AN EXPERT’S DEFENSE OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS 


One of the ablest and most convincing re- 
joinders that have been made to Hon. John D. 
Long’s recent speech at the tercentenary cele- 
bration in Plymouth is that of Rev. Morton 
Dexter, formerly an editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist. He was the chief speaker at the 
Triennial Congress of Mayflower Descendants 
at Plymouth last week and spoke in this cour- 
teous and trenchant fashion: 


I have given a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to the study of Pilgrim history, especially 
that part of it relating to the origin and de- 
velopment of the Pilgrim movement, and of 
their life in England and Holland and until 
they came here, and the more I have studied 
their history the more I have learned to re- 
gard them with the profoundest reverence. I 
learned to look upon them with reverence and 
an honor which I never had expected to feel 
for any men or women of the past. I tell you, 
in the loftiness of their standards, in their 
shrewd sagacity, in their inflexible tenacity of 
purpose, in their self-sacrifice, in their breadth 
and tolerance, their charity of spirit (a most 
unusual thing in their time), in the sweetness 
and nobility of their personal characters and 
in the absolute unconsciousness that they were 
heroes and heroines, they impressed them- 
selves on me as no other characters in all 
history. It would be impossible, in my judg- 
ment, to do them too much reverence. We do 
well to be proud of our descent from such men 
and women, and I am glad to take this oppor- 
tunity to express my absolute dissent from and 
my entire condemnation of a recent utterance 
made in this town, which has become world- 
wide. 

All you who were present at the first ter- 
centennial anniversary of the foundation of 
the First Church will remember that one of the 
speakers, a justly honored and distinguished 
man, used words and took occasion to charac- 
terize the Pilgrim fathers in a manner which I 
cannot but feel was misleading. I am sure 
that no man is more ready than Hon. John D. 
Long to do justice readily and willingly, to 
grant qualities and great qualities in men and 
women of any day in any country under any 
circumstances, and I cannot but feel that he 
allowed himself in what he said on that occa- 
sion to misrepresent himself. I cannot think 
that he intended to convey the impression 
which I received when I heard his address— 
the impression that after all is said and done 
something of the reverence and honor with 
which we regard our Pilgrim fathers has been 
unwarranted, and that we need to correct our 
views in these particulars. 

To all intents and purposes he accused them 
of being—of course unconsciously—something 
of hypocrites. There is no other inference to 
be drawn from his words, and I for my part 
absolutely repudiate any such thing in regard 
tothem. He intimated that they had no very 
religious purpose, but a keen eye for material 
gain; that they were the sharp Yankees, as 
we say nowadays; that they did not hesitate to 
make their worldliness serve them in their 
religion, and did not fail to try to make their 
religion serve them for their worldly ends. 

He told of certain crimes which had occurred 
in the colony. No historical society can deny 
them. I hold no brief for the Pilgrims. When 
they left Holland to come here they were ina 
minority. Only thirty-five out of the 102 of 
the men came from Leyden and were a part 
of the real Pilgrim company, unless you in- 
clude Carver and Brewster. They were a 
miscellaneous company. Some of these mis- 
cellaneous persons were among the noblest 
and in full sympathy with them—John Alden, 
Richard Warren and others. They entered 
heart and soul in the purpose of Brewster and 
Bradford and the others. It was the trouble 
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On Sale in 200,000 Stores. 


Ivory Soap is on sale in about two hundred 
thousand drug, grocery and general stores in the 


United States. 


No other article used in the household is so 
easy to buy. None can be used for so many 
different purposes — for the toilet as well as the 
bath; for shampooing the hair; for cleaning wood- 
work; to wash woolens, laces, silks, curtains and 
a dozen other things for which ordinary soaps are 
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they had on board ship that was one of the 
reasons for the famous compact that the dis- 
turbing element might be controlled, and 
through the early years of the colony that 
element made trouble now and then; and, if 
you investigate it, it was one of that element 
who committed the murder and seme who car- 
ried on some of the excesses. None of them 
occurred until the colony had been settled for 
sometime. It wasn’t the Pilgrims themselves. 
When they came over here they were in debt 
heavily to the merchant adventurers. It was 
just as much as they could do to get away from 
Southampton. They had to sell some of the 
very provisions that they depended upon to 
live. As Bradford pathetically said: ‘‘ They 
had no oil; not a side of leather to make a 
shoe; not every man a sword at his side.’’ 
They had to do the best they could, and 
when they got over here they went to work as 
honest men to pay their debts. They had no 
crops for several years; they could not catch 
enough fish to keep them alive. They could 
and did go into the woods and work to cut 
down cargoes of clapboards and shingles to 
send over seas. I[t was an honest, painstak- 
ing effort to pay off their debts in England. 
The Pilgrims, my friends, are to be compared 
with the men and women of their own day. 
But when we compare them with the stand- 
ards of these days and expect them to be as 
wise as the wisest of our time and as holy as 
the holiest and as enterprising as the foremost 
in all worldly matters, we do them an injus- 


tice. They are to be compared with the men 
and standards and ideals of the men of their 
own day, three hundred years ago. There 
were no men and women in Holland, Spain, 
Italy or anywhere else in all the world that we 
know ef who had nobler purposes, lived nobler 
lives, who came nearer the great ideal of life— 
to be as much like the greatest Example of all 
time, sent into the world for our edification; 
there were no men or women anywhere who 
came nearer that than these patient, humble 
men and women, some of them with the bluest 
blood of England in their veins, nobles, others 
children of the soil—a quaint company. There 
were all sorts and conditions of men among 
them, but all alike in that they cared for a 
uniform purpose. They had been welded to- 
gether by years in Holland; they had been 
prepared strangely by their experiences. 
They were welded into one small spiritual 
body by many painful experiences and were 
then sent over here to attack their great prob- 
lem in a new land. 





There must be a national revolt against the 
worship of manufacture and trade as the only 
forms of progressive activity, and a clear recog- 
nition on the part of the whole people that the 
tillage of the soil is the natural and most de- 
sirable occupation for man, to which every 
other is subsidiary and to which all else must 
in the end yield.—President Hill of Great 
Northern Railway. 
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The Literature of the Day 


RELIGION 


The Philosophy of Christian Experience, D 
Henry 35 Clark, pp. 243. Fleming H. Revell 
265 net. 


A fresh, thorough, vivid interpretation of the 
most important ideas and experiences of the 
Christian life, the need of religion, conver- 
sion, the fatherhood of God, repentance, 
Christ as life giver, faith, Christian self-cul- 
ture, the passion for God. Especially impor- 
tant is the interpretation of the fatherhood of 
God. We emphatically repeat the introduc- 
tory statement of Marcus Dods: ** Not twice in 
a generation does one meet with so valuable 
an analysis of experimental religion.” 

The Culture of the Soul Among Western 


Nations, by P. Ramanathan. pp. 262. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


The purpose of this series of lectures is to 
show how imperfectly Christians understand 
their Bible. The real meaning of the Scrip- 
tures is esoteric and lost to the Western 
world, the author asserts, but the Jnanis of 
India can restore it. He quotes abundantly 
from all parts of the Bible and will doubtless 
interest some readers by the novelty of his 
views and his claim to superior spirituality 
and wisdom. But his logic and his exegesis 
are faulty and his only real contribution is an 
interesting exhibition of the working of an 
Eastern mind. 

The Man and the Master, by James E. Free- 

man. pp. 127. Thos. Whittaker. 75 cents net. 
A readable series of sermons on various as- 
pects of the life of Christ, emphasizing his 
humanity as Workman, Teacher, Reformer, 
Liberator, ete. 

The Reformation, by George Park Fisher, 

D.D.,LL.D. pp. 525. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

$2.50 net. 
This new and revised edition of a historical 
work which for more than thirty years has 
ranked high on both sides the Atlantic serves 
to remind us that Professor Fisher, since re- 
tirement from the chair which he so long 
adorned at Yale University, has not been idle. 
The changes and additions, it is true, are not 
many, but the typographical improvements 
and occasional addenda increase the attract- 
iveness and worth of the volume. The first 
edition was dedicated to President Woolsey, 
and this edition couples with that honored 
name that of another distinguished scholar, 
the late Ephraim Whitney Gurney of Harvard, 
who helped Professor Fisher revise the proof 
sheets of the first edition. Ecclesiastical his- 
tory has seldom been treated by men who 
combine the exact scholarship of Professor 
Fisher with his conspicuous fairness, his 
skill in handling his material and his lucid 
and graceful literary style. This volume, the 
fruit of his scholarly prime, would in itself 
entitle the author to the gratitude of Christen- 
dom, and yet it is only one of the standard 
ecclesiastical and theological works Dr. Fisher 
has put forth in the course of his long life. 


FICTION 


The Yarn of Old Harbour Town, by W. Clark 

Russell. pp. 454. Geo. W. Jacobs & Co., Phila- 

delphia. 
One of Mr. Russell’s characteristic sea stories, 
set in the atmosphere of a century ago and 
with a glimpse of Nelson. The kidnapping of 
the heroine and the mingling of good and evil 
in the hero are made more or less probable, but 
the real charm is in the sea, which the author 
knows 80 well how to describe. 

The Balance of Power, by Arthur Goodrich. 

pp. 413. Outing Pub. Co., New York. $1.50. 
The story of a manufacturing town with rival 
mill owners and their plots and counterplots 
for supremacy. The characters are real men 
and women, vividly drawn, interesting and 
picturesque. The movement is constant and 
there are scenes dramatic and thrilling. The 
central figure is a young man, strong, honest, 
courageous, efficient, making his way from the 
ranks to leadership. It is a good story, well 
told. 

The House of awels, by Seorm Gissing. 

pp. 300. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
A collection of stories, the satest “ ripest 
work of Mr. Gissing. He has been compared 
to Dickens and these sketches do recall ‘* Boz.’» 


There is also a flavor of Hawthorne, with a 
touch of Thomas Hardy. But such com- 
parisons, though not odious, are unfair. The 
stories have their own individuality, quaint 
and subtle, with the added qualities of dis- 
tinction and simplicity. The fact that no two 
are alike in theme whets the reader’s interest. 
The introductory survey of Gissing’s work, 
by Thomas Seccombe, is excellent. 

The Upper Hand, by Emerson Gifford Taylor. 

pp. 325. A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 
A grewsome, unpleasant and utterly improba- 
ble story, poorly told. No literary value and 
only a morbid interest. 


OTHER LANDS 


Canada the New Nation, by, H. R. * spammed 

pp. 284. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 n 
A remarkably fine study of a land Pale its 
people. The author sailed from England as 
an emigrant and spent a number of months 
in investigation of conditions all over the 
Dominion. He even ‘‘took up” a remote 
quarter section in his search for realism. 
The process of building a great nation so far 
north gives rise to new problems of absorbing 
interest. Theauthor’s attitude is sympathetic 
and sensible and there is not a dull page in 
the book. The second section is An Analysis 
of Canadian Thought about matters social, 
political and religious. Mr. Whates sees no 
hope for Imperial Unity, for Canada intends 
to be an independent nation. 


n Englishwoman in the Phili wines, by Mrs. 
Campbell Da Dauncey. pp. 346. P. Dutton & 
0 , et. 


Mrs. PA sen spent nine months in the Phil- 
ippines, mostly in Iloilo, very briefly in Manila. 
Her letters written home are the material of 
this book and present in breezy fashion her 
observations of Americans and natives. Of 
the Americans she says: ‘‘They mean well 
by the Philippines—that no one can doubt for 
an instant—which makes it all the more sad to 
see them wasting magnificent energy and earn- 
ing nothing but failure and unpopularity.’”’ 
Anti-imperialists will not enjoy the author’s 
low estimate of the natives, and she may lead 
the rest of us to question the wisdom of Amer- 
ican methods. But Mrs. Dauncey believes only 
in the Englishmen’s way of treating Oriental 
peoples. The last chapters describe the visit 
of Mr. Taft and Miss Roosevelt to Manila. 
Pictures from the Balkans, bs John Foster 
Fraser. pp. 298. Cassell & Co. 
An interesting account of an Englishman’s 
travels through Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia 
and Albania. He describes vividly the assas- 
sination of King Alexander and the present 
political condition in Servia. He explains how 
the Attar of Roses is made and how to pur- 
chase curios of a Turk. The present riot of 
massacre he credits to quarrels between Chris- 
tian sects. He sees no solution for the Turk- 
ish problem but believes a Bulgarian outbreak 
and a terrible war, with unforeseen conse- 
quences, inevitable. There are a number of 
illustrations. 





Books and Bookmen 


Maurice Hewlett’s books have been placed 
on the reserved list in the Brooklyn Public 
Library, that is, they cannot be borrowed save 
by special permission. 


Kennan’s Siberia and the Exile System, 
which appeared in the Century so many years 
ago, is having a great success in Russia just 
now. Three translations of it have already 
appeared in St. Petersburg, -_ a fourth is 
under preparation. 


Dr. Nicoll of the British Weekly always 
was partial to Americans. In his estimate of 
Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) he begins 
by showing how she was descended on both 
sides from that “told New England stock 
which is perhaps the finest in the world’’; 
and because of this he thinks *‘ she had from 
the first an unmistakable distinction which 
made her at home in the highest circles.’’ 


Mr. A. C. Benson, apparently piqued by the 
comments of some critics on the anonymity he 
has heretofore maintained, has written pref- 
aces for the new editions of From a College 
Window and The Upton Letters in which he 
explains why he did not publish the essays 
under his own name originally, and makes a 
somewhat pointed rejoinder to some of his 
reviewers. 

In two of the Century Company’s autumn 
announcements the literary charm of the Bible 
is recognized. One of this year’s volumes in 
the beautiful series of Thumb nail editions is 
to be the Proverbs of Solomon; a new Bible 
for Young People is also to be brought out, 
with genealogies omitted, with each incident 
or story arranged to form a chapter by itself, 
and with the life of Christ combined from the 
Four Gospels to form a continuous narrative. 


The New York Home Colony Association, of 
whose executive committee Mr. Upton Sinclair 
of The Jungle is chairman, is sending out an 
interesting series of reports, estimates and 
questions to possible colonizers. The colony 
exists at present only on paper, but the in- 
vestigations made and plans proposed show 
enthusiasm, at least, and imagination also, 
judging from the questions to be answered and 
some of the contingencies considered in the 
estimates of cost submitted. Blanks and cir- 


culars are sent out from Room 40, Astor Court 
Building, New York. 


More and more the secular magazines are 
finding religious matters of interest to their 
readers. In the current Century are three 
articles which will make their appeal along 
spiritual lines. One is The Haystack Prayer 
Meeting and what followed, a recognition of 
the centennial of the gathering which led to 
the founding of the American Board. A second 
is Down on the Labrador by Gustavus Kobbe, 
which gives full recognition to the Christian 
work done on that bleak coast. The thirdisa 
study by Professor Jackson of Columbia of 
that strange religion, a thousand years older 
than Christianity, still held and practiced in 
the Persian city of Yezl. The September 
Atlantic contains an estimate of missionary 
enterprise in China, by Chester Holcombe, 
and a study of The Power of Bible Poetry, by 
J. H. Gardine; while the Pacific, published 
on the other side of the continent, tells of The 
Golden Rule Applied in Railroading, in an 
article by D. C. Freeman. 


When the volume of short stories entitled 
The Praying Skipper, by Ralph D. Paine, was 
reviewed in these columns not long ago, we 
said we considered it the best book of short 
stories for the year. It may be of interest to 
some admirers of the volume to learn how Mr. 
Paine received the training which makes him 
at home, apparently, in any field. He came 
from Jacksonville, Fia., to Yale about fifteen 
years ago. At New Haven he not only rowed 
three years on the crew, played on the foot- 
ball team and edited the Literary Monthly, 
but he put himself through the largest part of 
his college course by writing for various met- 
ropolitan papers. After graduation he did 
journalistic work for the Philadelphia Press 
and the New York Herald. He filibustered 
along the coast of Cuba before the war; he 
was in Cuba during the war; he was in the 
field with the Pennsylvania National Guard 
during the coal strike trouble of 1897; he fol- 
lowed the army from Cuba to China, and was 
ordered from Peking to Henley, Eng., to re- 
port the annual regatta there. Three or four 
years ago he left newspaper work and began 
writing for the magazines. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Vacation Experiences 

These were given Monday morning at the 
first Ministers’ Meeting of the season. Many 
are still absent, but the majority of the pas- 
tors of our larger churches were in their pul- 
pits Sunday and were greeted with eager 
congregations. Forty or fifty were present 
and gave a brief account of the way in which 
they secured rest. The majority were in 
Michigan or Wisconsin. Gratifying testimony 
as to the pleasure and profit derived from at- 
tendance at the Frankfort Assembly was 
given and emphasis was laid on the exceed- 
ing beauty of the region. Others spoke of 
the spiritual uplift one gets at Winona Lake, 
where thousands of ministers have gathered 
this year. Under the leadership of Dr. Chap- 
man Winona is becoming a center of intellec- 
tual and spiritual power which even North- 
field cannot surpass. 


The Churches 


Many of the brethren were absent only two 
or three weeks. Some came home to receive 
members into their churches. Washington 
Park Church two weeks ago received an ad- 
dition of an entire mission Sunday school of 
some seventy-five pupils, and with ita goodly 
number of earnest Christign men and women. 
In July Pastor Burhans received thirty-one 
to membership and others are waiting to join. 
Leavitt Street is without a minister, Dr. R. B. 
Guild having become home missionary super- 
intendent for the state. Other men will find 
fields calling for consecrated service in Cove- 
nant Church and at Chicago Lawn. 


Resignation of Dr. Sydney Strong 

On his return from vacation Dr. Strong sent 
his resignation to Second Church, Oak Park, 
with the request that he be relieved from duty 
as pastor Oct. 1. At its midweek meeting, 
Sept. 5, the church discussed the matter thor- 
oughly and by the large vote of 117 to 20 
asked Dr. Strong to withdraw his resignation. 
By its action the church shows its affection 
for its pastor and its confidence in him as a 
leader. Thanks to Dr. Strong and men and 
women who have co-operated in all his move- 
ments it is one of the best organized churches 
and one of the most efficient in the West, and 
perhaps the most generous. Its work in city 
missions is well known, as well as its activity 
in other directions. 


The Bible Institute 

More than one hundred and fifty students 
are crowded into the main building on Insti- 
tute Place. Its seven houses on La Salle Ave- 
nue are also ful), and for the first time an 
eighth house is needed. Work began Tuesday, 
Sept. 4. Almost every state is represénted as 
well as the British Isles, Australia, Scandi- 
navia and Japan. Dr. James M. Gray is at 
the head of the institute and Rev. William 
Evans is director of a course of Bible study in 
which doctrinal teaching is given. Save on 
Mondays the hour from eleven to twelve is 
open to the public, and any one who wishes 
can hear Dr. Gray or Dr. Evans or Mr. 
Towner, who conducts a singing class. Chi- 
cago Avenue Church, with which the institute 
is connected, has called Rey. Dr. A. C. Dixon; 
a Baptist minister of Boston. He will begin 
his work the first Sunday in October. 
Whether he will be entirely at home in this 
church, which is Congregational in its spirit, 
remains to be seen. 

The patronage which the institute receives, 
the steady increase in the number of its stu- 
dents when theological seminaries hardly 
hold their own, the readiness with which the 
churches call the men who graduate from it, 
suggest the query as to whether some change 
in the methods of the regular seminary is not 
demanded. One could hardly wish our semi- 
naries to reject out and out as the institute 
does all the contributions to the explanation 


of the Bible which modern scholarship has 
made; but it may well be asked, if a tree 
is to be judged by its fruits, whether the in- 
struction in our theological schools is alto- 
gether satisfactory. The Moody men are 
never afraid of work. They do not refuse 
hard places. They seem to care little for sal- 
aries. Asa result they are always employed 
and their preaching is almost always fruitful 
in conversions. Is this because a portion of 
their time in the institute is set apart for 
Christian work in the city; in other words, 
that they are taught how to use the Scriptures 
in such a way as to bring men to Christ? 


Home Missions in Illinois 

Dr. Guild, the new superintendent, was in 
his office for the first time Sept. 3. He reached 
home from a summer in Europe only on Satur- 
day. He describes his journey as one of ex- 
treme delight. He had the care of a party of 
twenty-five and was exceedingly busy, but 
he says not a train was missed nor did a piece 
of baggage go astray. He is now in splendid 
health and is ready to give himself with all 
his strength to the interests of the churches of 
Illinois. Perhaps no state in the country pre- 
sents a better field than Illinois. There are 
scores of places which might be occupied at 
once were there men and money, and not a 
few of the older missions would soon become 
large and self-supporting if they could havea 
little more help just now. 


Dowie’s Defense 

Dr. Dowie has at last issued a long sta‘e- 
ment in defense of his methods and in reply 
to the charges which Voliva and his associates 
have made against him. He denies the charge 
of immorality and demands specific proof in 
time and place of this accusation. He denies 
teaching polygamy, declares that there is no 
word in all his writings or addresses that can 
be interpreted in its favor. He denies ex- 
travagance in the use of money, though he 
admits that as the htad of the church he uses 
and needs more money than a private indi- 
vidual. He closes his defense with an appeal 
to the faithful to send him their tithes, and if 
unable to send all at once to forward what 
they can to aid him in his defense against his 
enemies and in his effort to recover his old 
place as leader of Zion. 


Chicago, Sept. 8. FRANELIN. 





The Christian’s Best Tool 


(Y. P. 8. C. BE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Sept. 23-29. A Strong Will: How to 
Get It and Use It for Temperance. 1 Peter 
4: 1-11. 

Servant or master. Why does the adjec- 
tive willful have a bad savor? It often means 
“*won’tful.”” We ought to redeem the word 
so that it would be a compliment to eall a 
person willful. The reason for the degener- 
acy of the term is that so many wills have 
become perverted. This is not a theological 
statement, but plain fact. Frequently I hear 
little children say, ‘‘ I want this or that thing; 
I want it now,’’ and the way in which they 
persist in the cry shows that their whole 
strength is concentrated on the end desired. 
A strong will is of no advantage to a person 
unless it is the right kind of a strong will. 
Those to whom nature gives it must early in 
their lives determine whether it shall be 
tyrant or servant; or, to change the figure, 
whether it will be a useful tool to them and to 
others or an instrument of harm. I know of 
only one safeguard for a person endowed with 
a strong will, and that is to bring it without 
delay under the control of God’s will. For the 
universe is operated by the will ef God, and in 
the long run the will that sets up business for 
itself irrespective of what God wants and in- 
tends to bring about comes to disaster. Can 
you strong-willed man or woman, boy or girl 
say from the heart: 
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My will is not my own 
Till thou hast made it thine ; 
If it would reach a monarch’s throne 
It must its crown resign. 
It only stands unbent, 
Amid the clashing strife, 
When on thy bosom it has leant, 
And found in thee its life. 
The problem differs with persons of nat- 
urally weak will. They must do what they 
can to remedy the lack. 


Concentrated effort. I was much touched, 
in reading the charming biography of Dr. Mac- 
kennal of England, by an allusion to his son 
who died in early manhood. Writing under 
the shadow of the terrible bereavement, 
Dr. Mackennal said to a friend that when the 
young man started to study medicine his hand 
was weak; but he was so anxious to become a 
good physician that he exercised it persist- 
ently and wisely and at the time of his death 
it had more than normal strength and dexter- 
ity. This illustrates beautifully the thought 
that we may become strong at the point where 
we are now under developed. Only let us 
aim at one target. If your will needs to go 
out in any one particular direction, hold it 
there as you would a tool until it does its 
work. The most successful temperance re- 
forms have come about because the leaders 
concentrated on one thing—Miss Willard on 
a forceful organization of Christian women, 
Mrs. Hunt on scientific temperance instruc- 
tion, Francis Murphy on moral suasion. We 
would better undertake one or two things in 
temperance reform than to try to cover the 
whole field. If a good law already exists in 
your community, put your will into action to 
get it enforced. If the law is weak, apply the 
same amount of energy to get it improved. 





Expect opposition. A man’s will amounts 
to nothing unless it is ready to bore through 
mountains. Jesus himself suffered in the 
flesb, and his suffering was not confined to the 
moments he hung on the cross. He told his 
disciples more than once that they would 
better cut off their hands or pluck out their 
eyes rather than allow the sins of the flesh to 
master their spirits. It is not at all necessary 
that we should be perfect physically. Dr. 
Johnson once remarked when some one in his 
hearing fell back on that saying, “A man 
must live,” “*Oh no, that is not necessary.”’ 
But it is essential that we put the body under 
and obtain the graces and virtues of the Chris- 
tian character. 


An offensive and defensive alliance. Firm- 
ness and persistency of will depend in part on 
the alliance we can make with forces stronger 
than we. There is no power in the universe 
comparable to the will of God. How puny in 
comparison with it seems our efforts; how 
pusillanimous our wills; but God will pass 
over a portion cf his own energy to us if we 
want it. Endowed with that superhuman 
strength we can stop drinking, become pure 
again, help others to overcome the lusts of the 
flesh and the pride of life. 


ee 
Training a Congregation to 
Sing 


BY REV. E. H. BYINGTON, BEVERLY 





Some time ago an interesting experiment in 
church music was conducted in the First Con- 
gregational Church of Middletown, Ct. Mr. 
Stanley Ross Fisher, now pastor at Ramona, 
Cal., then of Yale University, where he was 
organist at Marquand Chapel and instructor in 
sight singing, was secured as precentor and 
soloist. Hereisa brief account of his method: 
No quartet or choir was employed, but at each 
Sunday service Mr. Fisher sang a solo and 
led the congregational singing. 

The significant feature was the Saturday 
night rehearsal, to which all the congregation 
was invited, and which had an attendance of 
fifty to one hundred and fifty, with even 
larger numbers on special occasions. Here 
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were studied and rehearsed six hymns, three 
for each Sunday service; two were chosen by 
the pastor, the rest by Mr. Fisher. In the 
study of the selections which preceded the re- 
hearsal Mr. Fisher placed the hymn historic- 
ally, in some cases giving a brief biography of 
the author and any interesting incident asso- 
ciated with it. 

Three-quarters of an hour were thus spent 
on these hymns, and then fifteen minutes on 
the study of new tunes for future use. Only 
one new tune was ever introduced at any 
Sunday service, and that only when it had 
been tried at three rehearsals. Those present 


at rehearsals did not sing as a choir on Sun- 
day, but were scattered through the congrega- 
tion, following Mr. Fisher’s lead with his 
baton. During his summer vacation a double 
quartet of young people led the singing. 

On one Sunday evening of each month Mr. 
Fisher occupied the pulpit, giving an address 
on some phase of church music, either taking 
an author like Barnby or Dykes, or some 
theme such as Early Church Music in Amer- 
ica or American Hymnists. 

This comes nearer the ideal than any other 
method known to the writer—a great volume 
of song, a single clear voice. Delicate and 
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effective shades in harmony can best be ob- 
tained by a quartet, but the greatest spiritual 
impulses ever come from the whole-hearted 
singing of a congregation or the message of 
‘a voice’ in song. That the congregational 
singing in any church will improve and be- 
come more inspirational under this system is. 
a self-evident proposition. It is also plain 
that it needs the hearty co-operation of pastor, 
organist and people as well as the right leader 
to make it a success; but we have here a 
method that is well worth trying in other 
churches, in a modified form, perhaps, but on 
this general principle. 





Maine 


State Consulting Editors contributing this week: Rev. Messrs. Edgar M. Cousins, Thomaston; Charles Harbutt, Portland; 


The Conference Feast 


To make a program for a state meeting is no 
easy task. Certain lines must be followed, but to 
steer between the Scylla of cut and dried perform- 
ance and the Charybdis of a collection of exhibits 
is the task laid upon most program makers. Then 
comes the adjustment between home lights and 
stars of differing magnitudes from beyond, some of 
them more than ready to shine for their own sake 
or, like Brutus, to be heard for their cause; others 
only to be obtained, like the centurion’s freedom, at 
a great price. 

The name conference would seem to imply the 
opportunity to confer, presumably as to denomina- 
tional welfare; but with the growing consciousness 
that certain people know what is good for us far 
better than all the people know, this dangerous 
feature of our polity is eliminated as largely as 
possible. In this age of prepared foods even con- 
ferences receive their pabulum prepared, often pre- 
digested, sometimes embalmed. In good degree, 
outside its necessary business features, a program 
represents the wisdom of its makers as to what the 
churches need to have emphasized, modified some- 
what by the supply of talent. 

The eightieth meeting of the Maine General Con- 
ference is to be held at Lewiston, Sept. 18 to 20, a 
week earlier than usual. In the three full days to 
which the session has lengthened of late, sufficient 
food and variety enough are furnished to satisfy 
every real need or taste. There are nine full 
sessions, one of them in triplicate, with post-prandial 
speakers on four topics between a 5 30 friendship 
banquet and a 7.45 evening session. 

Seven of the nine sessions have individual themes, 
the two not thus adorned being the opening one, 
with greetings and reports, and the Missionary 
Society’s forenoon, with reports and addresses from 
male dignitaries of differing degrees, the raveled 
end of the session being ungallantly given to the 
one lone but bright and successful woman pastor of 
the state. 

These session themes suggest an effort at group- 
ing and generalization which is picturesque and 
may give the spirit of the program. Under Types 
of Religious Experienee come the sermon and ad- 
dresses on work for the young, including the practi- 
cal service of Good Will Farm and a story for the 
children by the conference story-teller. Tne theme, 
Ideals of Christian Endeavor, continues the after- 
noon’s thought, with an address by a prominent 
business man upon A Layman’s Religion, and one on 
The Ideal Rel'gious Society for Young Bélks by a 
star from the Massachusetts firmament of Christian 
Endeavor. The triplicate afternoon session in- 
cludes a ministers’ retreat, laymen’s meeting and 
the women’s meetings. 

The Minister’s Problems range from theological 
and ethical questions—a seminar conducted under 
the stimulating touch of our college president—to 
an illustration of how to read the Bible in the pul- 
pit; and include the pastoral problem and the use 
ef manuscript and extempore address. The lay- 
men have two addresses by ministers, plus a 
round table and open parliament. The theme, 
American Life, ushers in an address upon Webster 
and Puritanism by a metropolitan star of the first 
magnitude. 

The theme, Practical Problems, treats several 
important matters, including the divorce problem, 
the proposed lectureship at Bangor, a considera- 
tion of what that seminary stands for (by probably 
the best known pastor of the state) and a study of 
the farmer and the country church. 


Frederic Parker, Sherman Mills 


ported Ministry and The Service of New Testament 
Criticism. A report of the Dayton council is pre- 
sented by an eminent official from Congregational 
headquarters. 

Under the topic, The Church in the World, the 
most recently installed pastor in the state, of 
honored Congregational lineage, is to discuss 
changes in the doctrine of Congregationalism ; while 
the closing address upon The Church and Civic 
Reform is by a well-known Methodist educator, 
former secretary to the Maine Christian Civic 
League. 

The program comes in a beautiful souvenir form 
and is a,credit to its makers. Its valuable features 
augur a large and profitable meeting. EE. M. C. 


Church Building and Missions 


A DEDICATION AND A REDEDICATION 


The increase and improvement of church prop- 
erty in Maine is still in evidence, August having 
witnessed both a dedication and a rededication. 

On the 15th was dedicated a beautiful little 
church at Grand Lake Stream. This settlement in 
the forest, at the foot of Grand Lake in Washing- 
ton County, was once the seat of a large tannery. 
Like many another in Maine, this tannery was 
bought by the trust and closed. Subsequently it 
was destroyed by fire, nothing being left but the 
great brick chimney, which still stands. Today the 
sole interests are guiding and lumbering. Grand 
Lake and its connected waters afford some of the 
best fishing in the state and attract every year 
hundreds of sportsmen, who give employment to 
many guides and business to several clusters of 
sportsmen’s hotels and camps. As a result the 
community is just about as prosperous as in the 
best days of the tannery business. The church 
stands on high ground just at the entrance to the 
settlement and affords ample accommodation for 
the needs of the people. It consists of a small 
vestry and main audience room, connected by fold- 
ing doors, giving a seating capacity of nearly 200, 
The interior finish is hard pine and steel sheathing, 
with hardwood floor and opera chairs. The cost, 
including furnace and grading of grounds, will be 
about $2,400, and less than $100 remains to be 
provided. 

Numerous friends came from neighboring towns 
to attend the dedication and bid the church God- 
speed. Secretary Harbutt of the Maine Missionary 
Society presided; the sermon was by Rev. C. G. 
McCully of Calais, and a historical sketch was given 
by General Missionary Hague. Mr. Lloyd G. Davis 
of the Winona Bible School, New York, who sup- 
plied during the summer, has so won the love of the 
people that they wish him to return next year. 

The rededication, Aug. 19, was of one of the old- 
est churches in Waldo County, erected in 1817-19 
in what was then the town of Prospect. Today it is 
the home of the Searsport Second Church. It is 
situated in Searsport Harbor and is a landmark 
to passengers on the Penobscot River steamers 
as they cross the bay from Belfast or Searsport. 
Not far away is the great wharf built by the North- 
ern Maine Seaport Railroad as part of its develop- 
ment of this harbor into a great seaport. Itis said 
by experts to be one of the largest and best built 
steamboat wharves in the country, and if the plans 
of the railroad are fully carried out it means an 
increase of population that will give a new lease of 
life to the church activities. The building was sold 
sometime between 1835 and 1853 and used as a 





The subject, Congregational Practices, Princip] 
and Polity, opens the way for addresses on The 
Forward Movement, The Economy of a Well-sup- 


schoolh , but was repurchased later and put 
in order. Again in 1868 it was repaired and 
furnished. 


The present renovation is due to the generosity 
of Eugene P. Carver, Esq., of Boston, whose grand- 
parents were members of the church and whose 
father was born and reared almost under its shadow. 
Mr. Carver himself was born in Searsport and is 
greatly interested io all that concerns his native 
town. At his initiative the alterations were under- 
taken, the committee in charge being given a free 
hand. The result is a building which retains all the 
old lines both without and within (exeept a roomy 
addition behind the pulpit for organ and choir), but 
beautified and enriched in finish and furnishing. 
The interior is the finest'that the writer knows of in 
any country church in Maine. The cost, with the 
exception of the windows, all of which are memorials 
given by different members of the congregation, has 
been borne by Mr. Carver. The amountis not known, 
but it is estimated as from $6,000 to $8,000. The 
sermon was by Rev. R. G. Harbutt, a former pas- 
tor for many years of the Searsport churches, and 
the prayer by Secretary Harbutt. Searsport Harbor 
has been noted forits good singers, and the splen- 
didly rendered music added much to the success 
of the service. It was in charge of Rev. T. P. 
Williams, the pastor, who had specially trained the 
choir. 


MISSIONS IN THE STATE 


The Maine Missionary Society closed its year 
Aug. 31. When all orders are paid there will 
probably be a small balance in hand. The aided 
churches show a net increase of 126 members, with 
one or two churches still to be heard from. One 
new church has been organized and three new 
church buildings have been completed and dedi- 
cated. One hundred and seven churches and mis- 
sion stations have been aided. Cc. H. 


In the Aroostook 


The church at Houlton, pastorless since the leay- 
ing of Mr. Putnam in the early spring, has not yet 
found the right man to take his place. Patten, 
under the leadership of H. F. Graham, is pushing 
on to find its good part and do it. 

Island Falls, led by H. H. Noyes, is rejoicing in 
its new electric light equipment and renovated par- 
sonage, the expense of which is to be shared by the 
women, seventy-five of whom have pledged them- 
selves to earn a dollar each to cover the balance 
due. With its wonted enthusiasm this church is 
preparing for a two weeks’ campaign to be led by 
Evangelist Gale, beginning Nov. 21. 

Ashland, with C. H. McEthiney at its head, is full 
of courage. This church, in the three years’ pastor- 
ate of Mr. McElhiney, has passed from one of the 
weakest to one of the strongest in the conference. 
When he came the salary was $850, of which $300 
came from the Maine Missionary Society. At the 
recent annual meeting it was voted to pay a salary 
of $925 and ask no help from the Missionary 
Society. Improvement has been steady from the 
first, but the pastor reports the last year best of all 
in every department. Four have joined the church 
on confession within six months. 

The reports at the last local conference indicated 
that Aroostook churches are doing good service. 

F. P. 





The death of Edward H. Dunn of Boston, 
one of the founders of Boston University and 
president of its board of trustees when he 
died, removes a Methodist layman of infiu- 
enge with generous impulses, whose counsel 
an money have done much good. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


BEARD, Wo. 8., Durham, N. H., to Rochester. 

BERLE, ADOLF A., to Crombie St. Ch., Salem, 
Mass., where he has been acting pastor since 
1903. 

BRYANT, ALBERT G., Oberlin Sem., to Harvey, 
N.D. Acoepts, and is at work. 

BurRR, HoRACE W., not Huber, Pacific Sem., to 
Chelsea Ch., Kansas City, Kan. Accepts. 

BuRTNER, OTTO W., Yale Sem , accepts call to First 
Ch., Ansonia, Ct. 

CRESSMAN, ABRAHAM A., Farragut, Io., to Red 
Cloud, Neb. Accepts. 

EVANS, JOHN E., Viola, Wis., to Worthington. 

FALQuist, A. P., Cromptor, R. I., to Swedish 
churches in Plainville and Bristol, Ct 

GRUPE, FRED’K W., Gainesville, N. Y., to Java. 
Accepts. 

HANNAFORD, Wm. H., Newton Falls, 0., to Lan- 
caster, Wis. Accepts. 

HULBERT, JAY M., formerly of Como Ave. Ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Crookston. 

JONES, JOHN B., after five years’ service at Pal- 
myra, O.,to Sharon, Pa. Accepts, to begin Oct. 1. 

KALEY, JouN A., Little Valley, N. Y., to N. Ridge- 
ville,O. Began work Sept. 1. 

LATHROP, Epw. A., recently of Essex, Mass., to 
Tryon, N. C., where he has supplied three months. 

“OLSON, K. F., New York City, declines call to First 
Swedish Ch. (Salem 8q.), Worcester, Mass. 

REHM, HENRY C., Oberlin Sem., to Anamoose, 
N.D. Accepts. 

SmitTH, JONA. G., Tomah, Wis., declines call to 
Union (Cong’]) Ch., Queen Anne Hill, Seattle, Wn. 

STEVENS, FRANK V., Whitewater, Wis., accepts 
call to Yankton, 8. D. 

THORPE, WALTER, Elizabeth, N. J., to Walling- 
ford, Vt. 

‘WILSON, LAWRENCE A., E. Charleston, Vt., to 
Hardwick. 

‘Woop, ALFRED A., Ellsworth, Io., to Hartland, 
Wis., also to-De Pere. Accepts the latter, with 
increase of salary. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BuRR, HORACE W., Pacific Sem., o. Chelsea Ch., 
Kansas City, Kan., Sept. 4. Sermon, Rev. Guy 
Foster ; prayer, Rev. H. M. Burr, father of candi- 
date; other parts, Rev. Messrs. W. M. Elledge, 
C. M. Stebbins, F. G. Brainerd, W. W. Bolt and 
J. A. Seibert. 

(LAKE, GEO. E., rec. p. Chelsea, Vt., Aug. 30. 
Sermon, Rev. W. L. Anderson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. W. Patterson, W. T. Sparhawk, E. E. 
Herrick and D. H. Strong. 


Resignations 


ALLEN, FRED’K E., Griswold, Ct., after a pastor- 
ate of more than thirteen years. 

ANDERSON, DAVID R., Shullsburg, Wis. 

‘CLEWS, WoM., Fairmount, Ind. 

CRESSMAN, ABRAHAM A., Farragut, Io. 

DoDGE, AUSTIN, Lyndeboro, N. H. 

DOUGLAS, ALEX., Crary, N. D. 

Dyer, THos. L., Dunkirk, Ind. Church unani- 
mously requests him to reconsider it. 

FRIZZELL, JOHN W., First Ch., Sioux City, Io. 

HANNAFORD, Wo. H., Newton Falls, O. 

HILLIARD, Dow L., Cabot, Vt., after a six-year 
pastorate. 

JORDAN, JOHN W., Walworth, Wis., after five and 
a half years’ service. 

LEAVITT, GEO. R., First Ch., Beloit, Wis., to take 
effect Oct. 31, after a pastorate of nearly eleven 
years. 

“OLSON, AXEL W., Swedish churches of Bristol and 
Plainville, Ct. He will join the Lutheran denomi- 
nation. 

REID, DAvip C., Wood Memorial Ch., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

STEVENS, FRANK V., Whitewater, Wis., after six 
years’ service. 

STRONG, SYDNEY, Second Ch., Oak Park, IIl., after 
a ten-year pastorate. Church declines to accept 
by vote of 117 to 20. Pastor declines to with- 
draw resignation and will leave Oct. 1. 

‘TYLER, H. Fay, Norwood, N. Y., complies with 
urgent request and recalls resignation. 


Dismissions 
PHILLIPS, ELLSWORTH W., Hope Ch., Worcester, 
Mass., Sept. 6 


Petsonals 


HUELSTER, Epw. W., Mason City, Io., has received 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Redfield 
College, South Dakota. 

KELLOGG, H. MARTIN, Voluntown, Ct., who has 
conducted a party of Connecticut ladies in Europe 
during two summer months, returned on the 
Prinzess Irene with Hon. Wm. J. Bryan. Several 
interviews with the latter Mr. Kellogg reported to 
the press. 

PHILLIPS, ELLSWORTH W., was given by Hope 
Ch., Worcester, Mass., a farewell reception as he 
closed his fifteen years’ labors there, to go to Whit- 
man. Speakers were: Rev. Messrs. R. M. Taft, 
C. H. Mix, A. B. Chalmers, Henry Hague of the 
neighboring Episcopal church and Mr. Fred L. 
Willis, secretary of the Y.M.C. A. Mr. and Mrs. 


Phillips were presented with a purse containing 
$100 in gold. In responding Mr. Phillips an- 
nounced that he had secured contributions suffi- 
cient to extinguish the mortgage on the parsonage, 
and that he would leave the church free of debt. 

REYNOLDS, GEO. W., has been tendered the de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity by Redfield College, 
South Dakota. 

SMALL, CHAS. H., secretary of the Ohio H. M. Soc., 
appointed some time ago by the Bohemian Mis- 
sion Board of Cleveland to the charge of its work, 
has had his field of service enlarged by appoint- 
ment of the C. A. M. 8. as acting national super- 
intendent of Slavic work, a position heretofore 
left vacant since Dr. Schauffler’s death. 

WINCH, GEO. W., has been granted six months’ 
leave of absence by First Ch., Holyoke, Mass., 
because of ill health. 


Churches Organized 


COLEGROVE, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
GARAVANZA, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Suggestive Features or Methods 


AMHERST, MAss., Second raised money for new 
carpets and furnishings by the calendar method. 
The individual workers represent varying divi- 
sions of time, from the Seasons, who contribute $1 
each, down to the Hours, who give five cents. 
Each not only provides his proportion of the 
money, but secures the workers in the next lower 
division of time. The church expected to raise 
$600 by this method. 

ANDOVER, MASS., West.—Rev. J. E. Park tells his 
Endeavor prayer meeting leaders that “only 
two things are necessary to make their meetings 
a@ success: (1) A profound feeling that they are 
not fit to lead a meeting on that subject and (2) a 
real attempt to interest themselves and others in 
it. But it is necessary to begin at once to find out 
and think about it. The meetings that drag are 
those born on that afternoon. The meetings 
that go are those that have been thought about 
and worked over since the beginning of the year.” 
This society has original and very suggestive 
topics and divides the leadership sometimes 
between two or three persons, sometimes a whole 
Sunday school class. 

BosTON, MAss., Boylston.—The Children’s Mission 
Band fill banks, make various salable articles, 
useful and ornamental, including scrap-books, and 
have been instructed by a friend in the kinder- 
garten method of basket-making. A sale is to be 
held this fall for the benefit of poor white children 
near Piedmont, Ga. 

CHELSEA, MASsS., Central, Dr. J. A. Higgons. Spe- 
cial tables at church supper reserved for 39 mem- 
bers recently received, 25 of them the previous 
Sunday. 

CLINTON, WIS., Rev. Clyde McGee. Auxiliary 
committee embracing representatives of all de 
partments of the church, including choir and 
deacons. It meets often to consider the welfare 
and progress of various departments. 

DAVENPORT, Io., Rev. G. 8. Rollins. Neatly 
printed cards, one bearing form of application 
for church membership, another addressed to 
strangers attending; the third for the “ Quiet 
Workers” who aim to win to membership per- 
sons whose names appear on the card. 

GRANVILLE CENTER, MAss.—Preparatory lecture 
on Saturday before communion Sunday discontin- 
ued, making sermon and service next preceding 
administering of sacrament a preparatory feature. 
—First surgeon of staff at Clifton Springs sana- 
torium became a member, in order to identify 
himself with church of his ancestors.—Women 
served bountiful dinner in parish house on town 
meeting day, netting a tidy sum toward church 
expenses. 

MANKATO CONFERENCE, MINN.—Committee on 
systematic giving, Rev. O. D. Crawford, chair- 
man, issued A Financial Message to the Churches 
in the interest of tithing. It contains not only 
arguments, but a list of printed matter on the 
subject. 

NEw HAVEN, Cr., Grand Ave., Dr. I. W. Sneath. 
Church calendar, bearing picture of edifice, with 
quotations. Edition of 500 disposed of by ladies. 

NEWTON, Mass, Central (Newtonville), Rev. J. 
T. Stocking. Admirable form of application for 
church membership, with opportunity for appli- 
cant to indicate his favorite branch of church 
work. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS., Florence.—Committee on 
Sunday evening service suggests mission study 
for one evening in each month, service under 
auspices of Men’s Club the second Sunday and 
union of church and Endeavor Society the third. 

NortTH LEOMINSTER, MAss., Rev. A. F. Newton. 
Flower committee of Y. P. S. C. E. sends thanks- 
giving box to Flower Mission in Boston. 

PLYMOUTH, N. H., Rev. C. W. Wilson. Services of 
Endeavor Society for one month: Consecration 
service and installation of officers; Address, Boys 
of the Slums; Paper, The Religious Life of Ober- 
lin College; Paper, The Religious Life of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary and the Life of Mary Lyon. 

SPRING VALLEY, WIs., Rev. E. L. Morse. Series 
of discourses on A Good Town, of which the one 
on Ways of Bettering Our Town was published in 
local press. It advocated a Village Improvement 
Association, town library, curfew, etc. 
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VALLEY SPRINGS, 8S. D.—Church supper and pay 
social abolished and small cardboard banks sub- 
stituted. These are to receive each week what 
the member can afford for church work and to be 
opened and renewed once a quarter. 

West LYNN, MaAss., First, Rev. G. W. Owen. 
Recognition sorvice for baptized children and 
their parents, closing with beautiful prayer. 





So may we come at last to life’s great 
secret of doing things even when we feel 
least like them. That is an immense help 
to every man who knows the desolation 
of reaction. It will not keep him from 
the Slough of Despond perhaps, but it 
will bring him out on the side next the 
wicket gate.—George H. Morrison. 


ELECTRO 
SILICON 


Unegualled for 
Cleaning and Polishing 


SILVERWARE. 


Send your address for 1 FREE SAMPLE, 
or 15c. in stamps fora full sized box. 
Grocers sell it. 

_ THE ELEecTRO SILICON Co. »§ 30 Clift St, New York. 

















_ NEW YORK PASHIONS | ai 
2D. FASHIONS | 
a. 
<7.-y | Book 
t-* Sent 
NATIONAL 
CLOAILS& SUIT CO. 
New me CITY 








It illustrates and ~ 
scribes over 100 of 
the latest styles of 
suitsand coats now be- 
ing worn in New York. 

t explains how we 
can make, at remark- 
ably low prices, any 
of these handsome 
designs To Your 
Order from measure- 
— taken at home. 

e carry over 450 
VARIETIES of the MOST 
FASHIONABLE FAB- 
RICS, DESIGNED FOR 
THIS SEASON’S WEAR. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 

During the it 18 
years over 450, dis- 





so difficult to fit that 
they could not be suited 
elsewhere, have solved 
all their dressmaking 
troubles by having 
their — ts made 


by us. What we have 
done for thousands of 
others we certainly 
can do for you. 

We guarantee to 
fit you perfectly, 
= ; _ sat- 
sfaction in every 
way,.ct er _Gromets REFUND YOUR 


Fall Suits *6 225 


MADE TO ORDER 














Visiting Costumes - - ~- 6.00 to $35 
Tallor-Made Suite - - - $7.50 ts $35 
New Fall Skirts - - - - 50 Se - 
Fall and Winter Coats- - 6.. 





Ulsters and Bain Coats - $8.75 to $20 
WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on these garments to any 
part of the United States, which means a big saving to you. 
WE SEND FREE {2,223 part of the, United 
of New York Fashions. shaine the lotest styles, 
and containing our eopyrighted measurement 
chart; also a large assortment of Samples sf of f the 


Newest Materials. WRITE 
You will receive them by return iooik 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 
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BANKING 
BY MAIL 


Affords the opportunity of keeping 
your financial affairs from the inquisi- 
tive prying of neighbors or relatives. 

Deposit your savings with the Slater 
Trust Company and you not only keep 
your affairs with greatest privacy, but 
receive 4°, interest compounded 
in April and October, probably more 
than your local banks pay. 

The Slater Trust Company has over 
9,000 depositors and a total deposit 
account of over $6,500,000. 

Established 1855. 
$183,185.94 in interest last year. 


Paid depositors 


Send today for our “Banking by 
Mail” Booklet. 


Slater Trust Company, 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


‘| TEN YEAR PEN 


An innovation in 
pen construction 


NO DROPPER REQUIRED 
Can be filled at 


any time or place 
To fill pen, press the metal bar 
with finger, then release, and pen 
is full ready for use 
Ink flows perfectly at all 
times. Ink is not in 
barrel of pen, but 
in rubber 
sack as 
shown 












































in illustration. Always ready. 
No trouble. Cleaned same 
way as filled. 

We guarantee every pen to be 
perfect iu construction and ma- 
terial; to last for ten years con- 
tinuous use. We will replace any 
part of pen if necessary at our 
expense if not just as represented. 

We will send twelve pens fora 
week’s trial and selection to any 
one giving us that privilege. 

Let us send youacase, We take 
all the risk. 


The Ten Year Guarantee 
Pen Company 
ANSONIA - - CONN. 


TRAVEL 


VIA THE 


Tourist Gar Lines 


Canadian Pacific Railway, 


Reduced rates for one way second- 
class tickets to the Pacific Coast Aug. 
27th to Oct. 31st, inclusive. 


THROUCH TOURIST CARS 
TO THE COAST, 
ALSO TC CHICACO 
Write for rates and full 
details of train service 


F.R. PERRY, D.P.A., C.P.R., 
362 Washington St., Boston. 




















Accessions to Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA WISCONSIN 
Los Angeles, First — 23 o 6 6 
San Francisco, Park 2 9 Bataboo Sg 
ILLINOIS Royalton ~~ oe 
Bureau 6 Wyocena 4 4 
Chicago, Garfield abe 
ar rs ss 
Pittsfield 12 OTHER STATES 
IOWA - es 
Clarion — g Garrettsville, O. 5 5 
Osage 8 Humboldt, Ariz. — 27 
MAINE Littleton, N. H. 5 65 
Springfield 7 § Lyndon, Vt. 4 4 
Tremont 3 3 Milroy, Pa. — 16 
Warren 12 12 Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
MASSACHUSETTS Plymouth _ . 
‘hr Oxkarche, Okl. - 
aren Free Chris- 5 g Stonington, Ct., Sec- 
Ballardvale — 4 ond 2 4 
Swampscott — 3 Two churches with 
West Boylston 6 6 _ less than three - 3 


Conf.,62. Total, 214. 
Total since Jan. 1, Conf., 3,650; tot., 7,945 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 17, 
10.30 A. M. Speaker, Rev. A. M. Hyde, D. D.; sub- 
ject, The Forward Movement. 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL WORK- 
ERS AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE, second biennial 
session, Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 20-24. 

NORTHFIELD PosT CONFERENCE ADDRESSES, Aug. 
20—Oct. 1. 

MASSACHUSETTS STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVEN- 
TION, Holyoke, Oct. 2-4. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Haystack Meeting, North Adams, Mass., 
Oct. 9-12. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Oberlin, O., 
Oct. 23-25. 

UNION CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
of Boston and vicinity, annual meeting, Park Street 
Church, Oct. 24, afternoon and evening 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 


Kentucky, Williamsburg, Sept. 17 
Washington, Walla Walla, Sept. 18 
Maine, Lewiston, Sept. 18-20 
North Dakota, Jamestown, Sept. 25-27 
North Carolina, Haywood, Sept. 26-30 
Southern California, Claremont, Oct. 1 
Northern California, San José, Oct. 2 
Wisconsin, eloit, Oct. 2 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Plymouth, Oct. 2-4 
Idaho, Boise, Oct. 2-4 
Oregon, Pendleton, Oct. 16 
Colorado, Longmont, Oct. 16-18 
Utah, Provo, Oct. 18-20 
Nebraska, Albion, Oct. 

Wyoming, Lusk, Oct. 

Georgia Conference, Cochran, Nov. 1 
Connecticut, Naugatuck. Nov. 13-15 
Alabama, East Tailassee, Nov. 14 
Georgia Convention, Thomasville, Nov. 15-18 
South Carolina, Greensboro, Nov. 








Deaths 


DICKERMAN~—In Grace Hospital, Detroit, Mich., Aug. 
19, Nellie Douglas, wife of Kev. Josiah P. Dickerman, 
aged 37 yrs.,9 mos. Mrs. Dickerman endured with un- 
faltering faith and unbroken patience a long, anguish- 
ing illness. She was a lofty-minded woman of rare 
Christian qualities. Unselfish in spirit, gracious and 
kindly in manner, she was ever, by character and deeds, 
a noble witness of the Christ she loved. Her inner 
life shone through the common duties. It made her 
qucemy in bearing, winsome in spirit and beneficent 
in all her deeds. Sometimes it made her, though 
simple in speech, eloquent upon the themes of right- 
eousuess and redemption. She will be immortal in 
the memory of friends and unforgotten by many bene 
ficiaries of her Christian service. 

HUESTIS—In Lincoln, Neb., Aug. 12, Rev. C. H. Hues- 
tis,aged 50 yrs. He had served churches in Cortland, 
Wilcox, Exeter, Doniphan and Waverly, Neb., and 
had also worked in Colorado. 

SMITH—In St. Paul, Minn., July 12, Mrs. Esther Smith» 
widow of Rev. J. H. B. Smith, formerly of Bethany 
Congregational Church in that city. Mrs. Smith was 
herself an ordained minister and with her husband 
had served as a missionary in South Africa, and later 
in Kansas, in Duluth, Minn., as well as in St. Paul. 





JANE ELIZABETH CLARK 

This devoted child of God passed to the eternal home 
from her earthly residence in Enfield, Mass., Aug. 4, in 
the eightieth year ef her age. 

All who knew her loved her for her personal virtues, 
her gentle a and her quiet, unostentatious 
helpfulness. Her loving services will be greatly missed 
in many spheres of usefulness in which she was a lead- 


ing Soure. 

iss Clark united with the Congregational Church at 
Enfield at seventeen years of age and ever after identi- 
fied herself with its interests, material, social and 
ian. Every enterprise for the advantage of the 
church or the community received her instant sympathy 
and helpful indorsement. With a mind well disciplined 
by study, emriched by well-chosen reading and broad- 
ened by the observation of travel, she was a most pleas- 
ing companion. 

She was a lifelong, interested and discriminatin: 
reader of The Congregationalist, and repeatedly ex reosed 
the wish that it might be found in every household in 
the country. 

She held strong and positive convictions of religious 
truth and was able to defend them with fervor, but 
always with gentleness and a Christian respect for the 
opinions of others. 

Her numerous friends on earth are poorer, but heaven 
is richer for her translation. E. C. E. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


For sending The Congregationalist to needy min- 
isters on the frontier. Please address contributions 
to The Congregationalist Home Missionary Fund, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

E. K. Warren, Three Oaks, Mich 


Rev. J. P. Hoyt, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Mrs. T. W. Nichols, River Falls, Wis 
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OOD INCOME ON 5% 
SMALL SAVINGS 0 








5% is a little better than most small investors receive— 
but no more than savings should yield while being free 
from speculation. Investors of small amounts will do 
well to investigate our business, which has been estab- 
lished over 13 years, and conducted under N. Y. Bank- 
ing Dept. supervision. We are paying 5% per year 
on accounts subject to withdrawal at your option. Start 
at any time—earnings reckoned for each day and re- 
mitted by check quarterly, semi- 
annually or compounded. Patrons 
all over the country, among whom 
are prominent merchants, manufac- 
turers and professional men. Write 
for particulars. Assets $1,750,000. 
industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 


Get All That Your Money 
Will Earn 


Banks pay 3 to 4 per cent. on your savings 
because they make a profit on your money. 
How do they do it? Largely by investments 
at higher interest, in approved farm mort- 
gages. Why not pocket the profit yourself ? 


5 to 6 Per Cent. Net 


is assured in the absolutely safe first farm 
mortgages I offer investors of from $200 to 
$15,000. Security, title and borrower fully in- 
vestigated. No foreclosures in our Ten Mil- 
lion Dollars of mortgages now outstanding. 
We collect your earnings and principal and 
guard your interest generally, without charge. 
Ideal investment for school, society and church 
funds. Let us give you more information. 
Address 


BEVERLY H. BONFOEY 
UNIONVILLE, MO. 




















AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY. 

A quarterly dividend (Ne. 35) of ONE AND ONE- 
QUARTER PER CENT. on the Common Capital Stock 
of the American Graphophone Co. will be paid on Se 
tember 15, 1906, to stockholders of record September 1. 

EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 


BELLS. 


Steel Alloy Church and School Bells. ge Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


cme BELLS? 2: 


Peal McSuane Be Founoay Co., Bactiwore, Mo., U.S.A 














‘h AUTUMNAL $ 
EXCURSION 


BERKSHIRES, ALBANY 
HUDSON RIVER 
NEW YORK CITY 


Thursday, October 11,1906 


Once every year, the Boston & Albany R. R. 
operates a popular excursion to New York, 
578 Miles by Rail and Steamer for $5 
covering a period of four days. 


Special Express Trains leave South Sta- 
tion 8.30 a.m., passing through Worcester, 
Ss pees and Pittsfield—the HEART OF 
THE ERKSHIRE HILLS, 


Due Albany 2 40 p. m., for sight seeing and 
stop-over night if desired, or leave same even- 
ing via People’s Line Steamer. 


Iilumination of State House at Albany has 
been arranged for those who stop over night. 
Leave 8 30 a.m. by the Hudson River Day 
Line Steamer for that enchanting sail down 
that historic and picturesque river. A Night- 
oe in New York for sight seeing the 

eat metropolis! Thence via Palatial Fall 

iver Line Steamer, due Boston Sunday 
morning. 

Stop-over in New York 10 days, $2.00. 

Illustrated Itinerary on application. 


A. 8. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


B. & A. == 
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Living Down Religious Problems 


Do not, for the sake of all that you 
hold sacred, allow the existence of intel- 
lectual difficulties to interfere with the 
progress of your practical religious life. 
Many men think that unless all their in- 
tellectual problems are settled it is impos- 
sible to live a truly religious life. A more 
mistaken notion never entered a man’s 
head. If you are a thinking man you 
will always have difficulties; new ones 
will probably come forward even more 
rapidly than old ones are settled. Be not 
too greatly disturbed by these difficulties. 
If you are not yet a Christian do not put 
off becoming one until they disappear. 
Such a time will never come. Go for. 
ward in Christian work and service, fol- 
low ed poor pointed out to you so clearly 
in sacred Scripture, and let the difficulties 
be settled as your Christian faith grows 
stronger and your Christian character be- 
comes more firmly established.—From 
Harper's Religion and the Higher Life. 





To Educate the Orient 


THE MISSION OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


The great problem with which the 
world’s history will have to deal in the 
next centuries concerns the assimilation 
of Eastern Asia to the other world-half. 
The man of the West and the man of the 
East cannot understand each other. In 
superficial things they may seem to es- 
tablish a temporary understanding, but 
they are apart on the fundamentals. 

The Pacific coast has become, within 
fifty years, the outer selvage of Occidental- 
ism. Its population represents, by its 
aggressive individualism, its riskfulness 
and its power of creative initiative, the 
most advanced types of the Occidental 
spirit. They are what the old Greeks 
were in the days when Greece was the 
inner hem of the Occident. A century 
ago, when the world still looked inward 
aod America was a distant annex and the 
Pacific a desert of water, the eastern shore 
of our continent formed its front and 
facade. Now, with the world turned in- 
siae out, with the Pacific established as 
the world’s forum, with the world’s con- 
trasted halves arrayed on opposing shores, 
the front of the continent has shifted. 

Within the next decade the educational 
institutions of the Pacific coast will surely 
be called up, to an extent out of all pro- 
portion to anything in the past, to rerder 
service in opening Weste:n education to 
the people of the Orient.... 

Our nation was shaped for the work of 
evangelization. It has gathered into it 
all the bloods and faiths of the Occidental 
world, and has molded them together into 
@ people out of which is emerging the con- 
cept man. It has based its institutions 
upon democracy, the most daring opti- 
mism devised by man, a system of gov- 
erning the chief raison d’étre of which 
lies in its power to educate and uplift 
men by conferring responsibility and say- 
+ to them: 

he law and the kingdom—lo, they are 
with you. The faith of our fathers is our 
faith today. Our evangelizing zeal is the 
zeal of democracy, the ultimate zeal of 
the West, to make men self-determining 
and self.governing.—From an address by 
President Wheeler of the University of 
California. 








SKIN-TORTURED BABIES 
Instantly Relieved by Warm Baths with 
Cuticura Soap and Anointings 
with Cuticura. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
have alleviated among the young, and the comfort 
they have afforded wornout and worried parents, 
have led to their adoption in countless homes as 
priceless curatives for the skin and scalp. Infantile 
and birth humors, milk crust, scald head, eczemas, 
rashes and every form of itching, scaly, pimply 
skin and scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, 
permanently and economically cured when all other 
remedies suitable for children, and even the best 

physicians, in most cases fail. 
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Do You Wish a Safe Investment 
For Your Savings? 










First mortgages on real estate in New York City 
are the best security there is. 

We have these mortgages for sale to you in amounts 
from $1,000 to $250,000. 

The payment of principal and interest is guaranteed, 
and the income is four and a half per cent. per annum. 


This is an investment which does not increase or diminish, but the 
income of which is paid promptly and certainly and the principal of 
which is secure. Do you not prefer that to fluctuating values? 

These conservative investments we supply to the New York Savings 
Banks, trustees, corporations and all sorts of investors in an amount of 
upwards of $70,000,000 a year. : 

This is not a debenture bond. You obtain an absolute assignment 
to you of the mortgage purchased. 

The Title Guarantee and Trust Company (Capital and Surplus 
$11,000,000) guarantees the title to the property covered by the mortgage 
and the Bond and Mortgage Guarantee Company (Capital and Surplus 
$5,000,000) guarantees the payment of the principal and interest. 

We have been selling guaranteed mortgages for fourteen years. 

We have furnished $200,000,000 of these securities to investors and 
not one of them has ever lost a dollar or bought in a piece of real estate. 

If you will write to us, stating about how much you might wish to invest, we will send you at once 
particulars of mortgages from which to choose, with full explanation of the business. You may, if you 


wish, write to any one of the Company’s trustees (see list below) regarding the security of these invest- 
ments and the character of the Company’s management. 


There is no charge for furnishing this Investment to you. 

























ADDRESS: INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT—F 


TITLE GUARANTEE AND TRUST COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus, $11,000,000 
176 Broadway, Manhatten, or 175 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, New York City 












TRUSTEES 









Joun Jacop Astor - 23 West 26th St., New York Wn. J. MatHEeson - - Merchant, 182 Front St: 
FRANK BAILEY - - - - - = - Vice-President EpGar L. MARSTON + + = = - of Blair & Co. 
Epwarp T. Beprorp - - - - - 26 Broadway Cuas. Mattack - Director Mass. Title Ins. Co. 
C. S. Brown, of Douglas Robinson,C. S. Brown & Co. Wma. H. Nicnots, President General Chemical Co. 
Juvien T. Daviss, of Davies, Stone & Auerbach James H. OvreHant, of James H. Oliphant & Co. 
Cuas. R. HENDERSON - 24 Nassau St., New York Rovert OLYPHANT - 2t Cortlandt St., New York 
Benjy. D. Hicks- - - = - Old Westbury, N.Y. Cuas. A. Peanopy, Pres. Mutual Life Ins.Co., N.Y. 
Joun D. Hicks President Realty Associates FREDERICK Porter - - 71 Broadway, New York 
Wan. M. InGRAHAM- - ~- 44 Court St., Brooklyn CHARLES RICHARDSON 1307 Spruce St., Phila. 
Martin Joost - - Director Home Life Ins. Co. Jacon H. Scutrr - - - + of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Avucustus D, JutLirarp, 70 Worth St., New York JAMES SPEYER - - + = = = = of Speyer & Co, 
Crarence H. Kersey + - - - = = President Sanrorp H. Sreetce, of Steele & Otis, Attorneys 






Joun S. Kennepy - - 31 Nassau St., New York Exrus D,. WILLIAMS, 
Woopsury LANGpon - - of Joy, Langdon & Co. Director Land, Title & Trust Co., Phila. 
James D. Lyncu - 219 East 21st St., New York Louts WitnpMvUtLerR, of L. Windmuller & Roelker 


Going to the 
Pacific Coast? 


Every woman intending to make this splendid trip is 
cordially invited to send her name and address on a postal to 
P. S. Eustis, Tourist Excursion Dept. No. 7, 209 Adams Street, 
Chicago. 









By return mail you will receive a letter written by a 
woman for women who-wish to know about modern tourist car 
travel. Many of the things you may have heard or imagined 
about tourist cars are not at all justified by the facts. It is 
really worth your while to learn the truth about them if you 
are going anywhere west or northwest of Chicago or St. Louis, 


Please send your name and address as above today — now. 
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The Realignment of American 


Protestantism 


Bishop Bell of the United Brethren Church, 
stationed in California, at the recent confer- 
ence of Protestant leaders at Mt. Hermon 
closed his address with the following proposi- 
tions or reasons why American Protestantism 
must get together. He said: 


1, The reasons or occasions for separate or- 
ganic existence have in many cases ceased to 
exist. 

2. The tendency to multiply denominations 
in the United States has had its day and an 
ample indulgence. 

3. Any denomination may reach the stage in 
its history when, having made its contribution 
to truth and experience, it may, under changed 
circumstances, ‘honorably discontinue its sep- 
arate existence and acknowledge in a formal 
way its kinship with other bodies of Chris- 
tians. 

4. Any denomination may go to seed in the 
advocacy of usages and peculiarities which, 
however good and proper they may have been 
at the time of their being called into exist- 


ence, have come to be barnacles and impedi- 


ments under changed conditions. 

5. Our divisions have led us to magnify 
nonessentials with corresponding loss in the 
fundamentals. 

6 The exigencies of the hour call for the 
most advantageous use of all Christian re- 
sources. 

7. The age, being utilitarian, has no capacity 
for enthusiasm over the institution of a new 
denomination for the gratification of some- 
body’s ambition for leadership or for any 
other reason. 

8. A very high grade of influence, efficiency 
and enthusiasm is coming into being through 
the different interdenominational movements 
and organizations, 

9. The needless duplication of church or- 
ganizations in the same community is becom- 
ing a stumbling-block and menace to Christian 
efficiency. 

10. A deserved doom is passing over every- 
thing unfruitful in°‘Church and State. 

11. American church life needs jast now a 
consuming and intensified passion for the es- 
sentials of Christianity. 

12. Either an exalted spiritual consciousness 
or the presence of a great calamity or the near 
approach of a great peril or the appeal of a 
great enterprise invariably suggests and points 
toward the heartier and closer affiliation of 
all Christians. 

13. Unholy strife, rivalry and hatred among 
church people grieves the Holy Spirit and for- 
bids extensive revivals. 

14. In part our divisions stand for a want of 
love, of deep and genuine Christian experience. 

15. The whole tendency of the age is to uni- 
fication; much business and not too much 
bookkeeping for the business; elimination of 
waste and leakage, with prodigious pushing 
for large things. 

16. An inexorable demand that the highest, 
holiest and best in the keeping of the race 
anywhere shall be universalized at the earliest 
possible moment. 





Timely Sermon Topics 


Some Studies in Fraternity 
The Labor Union. 
The Lodge. 
The Association of Professional Men. 


{Representatives of the Central Labor Union, the 
Maccabees and the Life Underwriters’ Association have 
accepted an invitation to be present.) 

These studies are designed to show the wide- 
spread prevalence of the fraternal spirit and the 
hope it affords our nation and her institutions. 


Toledo, O. REy. ERNEST B. ALLEN. 








A Delicious Drink 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


A teaspoonful added to a glass of cold water 
Invigorates, Strengthens and Refreshes. 


15 September 1906 








SEPTEMBER IN 





THE 


ADIRONDACKS 





No finer place can be found than the Adirondacks in September. 


The air is cool and bracing, the scenery beautiful and the sense of perfect 


rest that 
This 


For a copy of “The Adirondack Mountains and How to Reach Them,” send a two- 
cent stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager General Advertising Department, Grand 


comes with the night is delightful. 
wonderful region is reached from all directions by the 


LINES 





*¢ America’s Greatest Railroad.’’ 


Central Station, New York. 


C. F. DALY, Passenger Traffic Manager, New York. 











Homeseekers’ Rates 


NW 98 


ROUND 
TRIP 


$25 





To Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Biack Hills and many other western 








points, from Chicago, on the Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays of each month. 

Excursion tickets every Tuesday at 
approximately one fare for the round 
trip to points in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, North and South Dakota (east of 











the Missouri River). 
Correspondingly low rates from 
all points east of Chicago. 


Every first-class privilege is included 
in this rate and you may remain three 
weeks if you so desire. 

The service afforded by the luxurious 
trains of the Chicago & North-Western 
Railway is unequaled and these tickets 
are accepted on Pullman Sleeping Cars 
(when accompanied by Pullman ticket) 
or in Free Reclining Chair Cars on the 
magnificent first-class trains for which 
The North-Western Line is famous. 
Ghe Best of Everything 


Free particulars concerning rates 
and train schedules, with pamphlets 
and maps descriptive of newly con- 
structed lines that open up new 
country, cheap lands and business 
opportunities, free on request. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M., C. & N.-W. Ry, 
Chicago, Il. 











VERY LOW COLONIST RATES TO PACIFIC COAST 





J. S. Waterman & Sons 
. Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2326 and 8888 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- ’ 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














VIA NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Daily, until Oct. 31, 
the Nickel Plate Road will sell special one-way 
colonist tickets at greatly reduced rates to all 
points in California, Washington and Oregon. 
Good on all trains and in tourist sleepers. For 
rates from New England and full information 
write L P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 206 Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
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In and Around Boston 


A Service for Wage-Earners 

Union Church was opened Sept. 2, when a 
labor service was held. It was conspicuously 
bulletined a week in advance and a cordial 
invitation was extended to all wage earners. 
Accompanied by the display of a large Amer- 
ican flag, it attracted deserved attention and 
attendance. 


Shawmut’s Summer Ministry 

Shawmut Church, as usual, has been open 
all summer, Union Church uniting. Preach- 
ing services morning and evening have been 
well attended. The pastor, Dr. McElveen, has 
preached the first Sunday of each month and 
Dr. Loomis of Union Church supplied the 
pulpit one Sunday. On the remaining Sun- 
days other able preachers were heard. The 
Sunday school has carried on its regular work, 
with an average attendance of 255. A dis- 
cussion Bible class has been maintained under 
good leadership and has pursued an original 
line of study arranged by the pastor. Dr. Mc- 
Elveen has given two stereopticon lectures on 
the life of Christ. The midweek meeting has 
been well sustained and a social after meeting 
has proved a great success. It was held in the 
church parlor at the close of prayer meeting, 
with a brief program of music or reading 
bearing on the topic of the evening. Lemon- 
ade and flowers were distributed at the close. 


The New Park Street Church 

Its snow-white spire and pearly walls are 
but outward signs of interior renovation, for 
the structure is now, like the King’s daughter, 
‘all glorious within.’’ Not a foot of surface 
anywhere but has been cleaned, polished, 
painted or otherwise renewed, so that, though 
the classic lines remain undisturbed, all is 
clean and hygienic, even to modern plumbing, 
heating, lighting and ventilation. Harmonious 
tints, rich new carpets, hangings and furni- 
ture meet the eye, the wholesome smell of 
fresh paint greets the olfactories, and modern 
conveniences, such as steam, electricity, rapid 
water heater and roomy closets, delight the 
domestic instincts. 

The auditorium is restful in harmonious 
greens, the walls a soft Nile tint, the carpet 








HOW MANY OF US 


Fail to Select Food Nature Demands 
to Ward Off Ailments? 


A Kentucky lady, speaking about food, 
says: ‘‘I was accustomed to eating all kinds 
of ordinary food until, for some reason, in- 
digestion and nervous prostration set in. 

** After I had run down seriously my atten- 
tion was called to the necessity of some change 
in my diet, and I discontinued my ordinary 
breakfast and began using Grape-Nuts with a 
good quantity of rich cream. 

“In a few days my condition changed in a 
remarkable way, and I began to have a 
strength that I had never been possessed of 
before, a vigor of body and a poise of mind 
that amazed me. It was entirely new in my 
experience. 

** My former attacks of indigestion had been 
accompanied by heat flashes, and many times 
my condition was distressing with blind spells 
of dizziness, rush of blood to the head and 
neuralgic pains in the chest. 

“*Since using Grape-Nuts alone for break- 
fast I have been free from these troubles, ex- 
cept at times when I have indalged in rich, 
greasy foods in quantity; then I would be 
warned by a pain under the left shoulder 
blade, and unless I heeded the warning the 
old trouble would come back; but when I 
finally got to know where thes3 troubles orig- 
inated I returned to my Grape-Nuts and cream 
and the pain and disturbance left very quickly. 

“*T am now in prime health as a result of my 
use of Grape-Nuts.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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emerald, and the cushions a darker shade 
yet. The halls and stairs are in French gray 
and forest green, the yeung men’s room terra 
cotta and wood browns, the ladies’ parlor and 
Dr. Withrow’s study im soft blues and the 
vestry or Sunday school room in warm reds; 
while throughout the lower story rise the 
slender snow-white pillars, their capitals deli- 
cately touched with gold. 

For Dr. Conrad a brand-new study has been 
constructed bahind the renovated organ and 
tastefully furnished. The tower is to be pro- 
vided with a new clock, while the old-time 
bell has been rehung and its familiar tones 
will call the faithful to service. Altogether, 
the renovation of this ancient landmark justi- 
fies its preservation. 


Generous Bequests to Churches 


By the will of George W. Harris, who died 
about two weeks ago, a large sum of money is 
distributed to the churches of Jamaica Plain. 
The Unitarian, Congregational, First Baptist 
and St. John’s Episcopal Church will each re- 
ceive $5,000; the Methodist, Universalist and 
St. Thomas Roman Catholic each $2 500; while 
St. Peter’s Episcopal is to have $10,000 and is 
made residuary legatee. Several colleges are 
remembered by special gifts of paintings, 
books, ete., and there are bequests to a number 
of young men. Mr. Harris has been cashier 
of the National Bank of Commerce for fifty- 
four years, and has assisted in establishing 
many young men in business. His long life 
bas been unostentatiously and singularly use- 
ful and helpful. 





Minneapolis to the Pacific Coast 


Minnesota is called upon to contribute again to 
the upbuilding of the denomination on the Pacific 
coast. This time Minneapolis gives one of her 
ablest pastors to the church at Everett, Wn. 

Ten years ago Rev. J. E. Smith came from Michi- 
gan to the Fifth Avenue Church. He found itina 
small building and on a par with several other 
struggling enterprises in a new part of the city. 
Under his strong leadership a large and attractive 





_ 


REV. JAMES E. SMITH 


house of worship was soon erected, with the result 
that the church has far outstripped the other enter- 
prises in that part of the city and stands pre- 
eminent asthe strong church. While an able body 
of workers has been back of this unusual growth, 
there is generous recognition on all sides of the 
leadership of Mr. Smith and his accomplished wife. 
Mr. Smith has made himself a prominent place in 
the Northwest as a preacher and is in demand on 
various oceasions as a public speaker. Some time 
ago the church recognized this long pastorate by a 
reception, with appropriate gifts to the pastor and 
his wife. R. P. H. 





Life is a business we are all apt to mis- 
manage; either living recklessly from day to 
day or suffering ourselves to be gulled out of 
our moments by the inanities of custom. We 
should despise a man who gave as little activ- 
ity and forethought to the conduct of any 
other business. . . . We cannot see the forest 
for the trees. . . . And it is only on rare prov- 
ocation that we can rise to take an outlook 


' beyond daily concerns.— Stevenson. 
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“Stunted lamp-light”— 


smoky chimney, poor draught, 
imperfect fit, cracking chim- 
ney, clouded glass—why do 
people put up with this when 
good lamp-light is the best light 
to read by? 


I make and put my name— 


MacBeTH—on lamp-chimneys 
that are clear as crystal, never 
break from heat, and fit per- 
fectly. 


Macsetu lamp-chimneys 


give lamps new life. 


Let me send you my Index to tell you how 


to get the right chimney for your lamp; it's 
free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


PRUDENTIAL ~<a) 


HAS THE A . 
} STRENGTH OF [Py 
i GIBRALTAR 
JY Vane i 8 af 





Cut Out the 
Worry 


and you double your capacity for the 
kind of work that counts---the snappy, 
clear-headed, driving work that brings 
things to pass. 

Cut out the worry that undermines 
your strength when you glance around 
the breakfast table at your little family, 
and realize that you haven’t saved a cent 
against the day when they may be sitting 
there without you. 

A very little money saved---not spent 
---just now, can be made to mean a great 
deal later on. 

We would like to tell you how easy 
it is to save from a moderate income, 
enough to provide liberally for your fam- 
ily through Life Insurance. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey. 


John F. Dryden, Prest. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
SEND IN COUPON 

Without committing myself to any action, I shall 

be glad to receive free particulars and rates of En- 


dowment Policies. 


| Se OE i, cmaitiniapsioninic 


TOR ONGD staiiscepnrthcctiitinitiaatinaee taccnciggitalteniieel shia 


ATER Cra: Sie Sen at Dept. 59. 
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The Philadelphia Scandal 


The lesson which should be learned (but 
which will be neglected, as it always has been) 
is merely to accept the fact that ‘* business is 
business ” and that every man in a position of 
trust should be treated as an official and not 
asa personality. It should make not one iota 
of difference (so far as accountability to di- 
rectors is concerned) whether or not a bank 
president or treasurer is high in church circles 
or devoted to fast horses and European trips. 
In his place at the head of an institution 
wherein other people’s money is invested or 
deposited, every man should be treated alike 
and all should be subject to the same restric- 
tion of power and safeguard of financial con- 
duct.— Boston Advertiser. 


Mr. Hipple was so scrupulous in the per- 
formance of his religious duties. Even in 
minutie like abstention from tobacco and 
the Sunday newspaper he was such a model 
to the young. ‘* Why,” says an inconsolable 
Presbyterian, ‘‘it’s enough to break down 
faith in human nature!” But faith in human 
nature ought to go with some knowledge of it; 
and no fact of it is better established than that 
hypocritical religiosity is the final touch of 
imposture. Faith in human nature is a fine 
thing, and regular attendance at church is ex- 
cellent; but in the banking business We can- 
not get on without inspection that inspects 
and direction that directs. Without them 
sniveling hypocrites will go on, for a pre- 
tense, making long prayers in order that they" 
may the more easily devour widows’ houses. 
—The Nation. 


The directors all mean well. They are all 
Presbyterians; and being of one religion, they 
trusted the religion too much. They were 
willing to permit one man of their faith to run 
the institution to suit himself. Hipple, to 
their sorrow, had no religion, else he would 
not have robbed his Church and the many 








CAN DRINK TROUBLE 


That's One Way to Get It. 





Although they won’t admit it many people 
who suffer from sick headaches and other ails 
get them straight from the coffee they drink 
and it is easily proved if they’re not afraid to 
leave it to a test as in the case of a lady in 
Connellsville. 

““T had been a sufferer from sick headaches 
for twenty-five years and any one who has 
ever had a bad sick headache knows what I 
suffered. Sometimes three days in the week 
I would have to remain in bed, at other times 
Icouldn’t lie down the pain would be so great. 
My life was a torture and if I went away from 
home for a day I always came back more dead 
than alive. 

“One day I was telling a woman my trou- 
bles and she told me she knew that it was 
probably coffee caused them. She said she 
had been cured by stopping coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee and urged me to try this 
food drink. 

“That’s how I came to send out and get 
some Postoum and from that time I’ve never 
been without it, for it suits my taste and I 
have been entirely cured of all my old troubles 
All I did was to leave off the coffee and tea 
and cGrink well-made Postum in its place. 
This change has done me more good than 
everything else put together, 

“Our house was like a drug store, for my 
husband bought everything he heard of to 
help me without doing any good but when I 
began on the Postum my headaches ceased 
and the other troubles quickly disappeared. 
I have a friend who had an experience just 
like mine and quitting coffee and using 
Postum cured her just as it did me. 

“* The headaches left and my general health 
has been improved and I am much stronger 
than before. I now enjoy delicious Postum 
more than I ever did coffee.” 4 Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

‘**There’s a reason” and it’s worth finding 
out. 
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widows and orphans that he did. It was bad, 
enough to be robbed, let alone having it taken 
by one in whom every person had the utmost 
confidence because of a falsely professed re- 
ligion. I am not criticising Presbyterianism 
any more than any other denomination. My 
remedy for reorganizing banks where the 
directors have all been of one faith is to have 
a directorate composed of one Jew, one Gentile, 
one Catholic, one Methodist, one Presbyterian, 
one Baptist and one Lutheran. Yes, and I 
accept the suggestion that a conservative in- 
fidel of business reputation might be a good 
man to have on the board.—George Earle, 
receiver of the Bank Trust Uo. 





Would You Rather Be “Sick” 
or “ ll” 


Newspapers in their head-lines and 
elsewhere speak nowadays of ‘‘a very ill 
man.” It used to be ‘‘a very sick man.” 
Why the change? “An ill wind” is a 
satisfactory use of language, but ‘‘an ill 
man” grates on the ear, and sounds like 
an attempt to improve on a usage that 
had no perceptible defect. They say this 
new whim is a euphemism imported from 
England. A correspondent of a Boston 
paper discusses and disapproves it, pro- 
testing not only against the use of the 
unwarrantable adverb “‘illy,’’ but against 
‘the growing use of the word ‘ill’ in 

lace of the homely word ‘sick.’” This 

oston protestant, quoting Webster, finds 
that Shakespeare with hardly an excep- 
tion uses ‘ill’? to mean mental, moral 
or impersonal disorders. ‘Ill at ease,” 
‘‘ill-advised,’’ ‘‘ill-bred,”’ ‘‘ill fares,”’ are 
all fit and familiar uses of a good and 
industrious little word that has plenty of 
legitimate work of its own to do, without 
being constrained to figure as a feeble 
substitute for '‘sick.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 





Humor in Theology 


Theology is greatly dependent upon 
temperament, and temperament is largely 
determined by the state of health. The 
history of modern Christendom would 
have been much changed if Calvin had 
taken more exercise. It is significant 
that Calvin, as a lad in school, never 
played a game. He was a sedentary per- 
son, who wrought out a system of divinity, 
sitting at a table, in the light of a lamp. 
It is true that Jonathan Edwards used to 
ride on horseback. Out he went along 
the Northampton roads into the green 
country. But he carried with him a bun- 
dle of blank paper and brought back a 
burdle of manuscript. The horse walked 
allthe way. Edwards never rode for fun. 
A notable emphasis is placed in both the 
Testaments on cheerfulness. The Psalms, 
for example, are forever inciting us to re- 
joice and be glad and make a merry noise. 
In the parable of the prodigal son, it is 
the mean brother who objects to music 
and dancing. But cheerfulness is largely 
a matter of sound physical condition. 
The pale theologian is not to be trusted. 
Pallor and heresy go naturally together. 
“I think, ’ said Lowell, in an unpublished 
letter, ‘that Providence originally in- 
tended me for a preacher, but spoiled the 
job by kneading in a quantity o humor.” 
But humor is in fact one of the saving 
graces of the ministry, for it means good 
health and spirit, and plenty of human 
sympathy, and a stout faith in the good- 
ness of God. Many a man for lack of it 
has made shipwreck of his hopes.—Dean 
Hodges, in the Churchman. 
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PIMPLES STOPPED IN 5 DAYS 


Every Possible Skin Eruption Cured in 
Marvelously Quick Time by the 
New Calcium Treatment 








Send For Free Sample Package Today 


Boils have been cured in 3 days, and some 
of the worst cases of skin diseases have been 
cured in a week, by the wonderful action of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. These wafers con- 
tain as their main ingredient the most thor- 
ough, quick and effective blood cleanser known 
—calcium sulphide. 

Most treatments for the blood and for skin 
eruptions are miserably slow in their results, 
and besides many of them are poisonous. 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers contain no poison 
or drug «f any kind; they are absolutely 
harmless, and yet do work which cannot fail 
to surprise you. They are the most powerful 
blood purifier and skin clearer ever discov- 
ered, and they never derange the system. 

No matter what you suffer from—pimples, 
blackheads, acne, red rash, spots, blotches, 
rash, tetter or any other skin eruption—you 
can get rid of them long before other treat- 
ments can even begin to show results. 

Don’t go around with a humiliating, dis- 
gusting mass of pimples and blackheads on 
your face. A face covered over with these 
disgusting things makes people turn away 
from you, and breeds failure in yoar life 
work. Stop it. Read what an Iowa man said 
when he woke up one morning and found he 
had a new face: 

* By George, I never saw anything like it. 
There I’ve been for three years trying to get 
rid of pimples and blackheads, and guess I 
used everything under the sun. I used your 
Calcium Wafers for just seven days. This 
morning every blessed pimple is gone, and I 
can’t find a blackhead. I could write you a 
volume of thanks, I am so grateful to you.” 

You can depend upon this treatment being 
a never-failing cure. 

Just send us your name and address in full 
today and we will send you a trial package 
of Stuart’s Calcium Wafers, free to test. 
After you have tried the sample and been 
convinced that all we say is true, you will go 
to your nearest druggist and get a 25 cent box 
and be cured of your facial trouble. They 
are in tablet form, and no trouble whatever 
to take. You go about your work as usual, 
and there you are—cured and happy. 

Send us your name and address today and 
we will at once send you by mail a sample 
package free. Address F. A. Stuart Co., 
55 Stuart Building, Marshal), Mich. 


Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line) , cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 














Wanted, for a small, earnest, onan church, a 
— Bible,some Sunday school library books (second- 

and welcomed), also a few books for a village library. 
Send to Rev. Charles J. Hill, Orange, Va. 


Wanted. Position by Domestic Science graduate, 
experienced lady, in school, as matron or managin; 
housekeeper, or private family, or linen room in hotel. 
Address F. B. W., 40 Berkeley Street, Boston. 


Wanted. Agi | for general housework in family of 
three; every modern convenience and desirable place 
for competent party. Address, giving full ticulars, 
Mrs. Ernest Mead, 37 Pine Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Wanted, Elderly man or man and wife on small 
farm, southern New Hampshire. Work light, good home, 
R. F. D., N. 1 iy d references required. 
os foe Mrs.C. A.A., RF. D. No. 1, Box 72, Wilton, 


Managing Mowseheoper. Lady of refinement, 


cheerful temperament, wishes 








Wants 


Winthrop Beach, Mass. Two corner rooms, un- 
excelled table, quiet family, house near water. Septem- 
ber best month at the shore. Address * The Hawthorne.” 





Manager, capable of taking full charge of large 
office; must be well up on modern systems; ary 
Rl ,500 to $1,800; call, write. Hapgoods, 305 Broadway, 

ew York. 

Secretary and confidential man for office of corpora- 
tion. Salary depends on ability of the man. Send full 
experience to Business Opportupity Co ,1 Union Square, 

vew York. , 








position in a quiet, refined home where one or more 
servatts are kept; unexceptionable references. Address 
C. 8. 8., 37, care The Congregationalist, Boston, 


Experienced Teacher would take into pleasant 
home in beautiful Massachusetts city one or two girls, 
ten to fourteen, giving care and instruction. Refers by 
— to Rev Dr. Washington Gladden. Address 

eacher, 37, care The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 


For sale. Dictionaries ard he gg no for school 
use. New International, Unive Americana, Britan- 
nica, Contes? 8 ., Webster, Stoddard’s Lectures, 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionesy. Larned’s Ready Reference 
People’s Bible, Beacon Lights of History, all standard 
authors, etc. Books bought. Book exchange, Derby, Ct. 
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Summer and Winter Standards 
BY LUCY WARD BEACH 


Why is it that for a time after the 
summer vacation is over the wheels of 
the household seem to run a little more 
smoothly than before? Is it possible 
that it is because our ‘‘company man- 
ners”’ have not entirely worn off? 

At the mountain boarding house we 
have refrained from making comments 
on the burned under crust of the corn 
bread, which was usually so delicately 
brown. We have taken quietly the awk- 
ward jostle of the little boy next us, 
which sent a spattering of coffee on a 
spotless moraing gown. And we have 
listened without irritation to the recitals 
of some tedious old bore, because we 
would not be rude to a stranger. We 
were sunny, self-controlled, courteous. 
Now that we are at home again the 
pleasant habits continue for a while. 

Alas and alas that they should ever 
wear off! Why should the blessed free- 
dom of the home degenerate into brutal 
frankness? It is quite possible that the 
calm ignoring of some occasional failure 
in the cooking line would insure a longer 
residence with us of the cook. Itis quite 
as possible that a mother’s influence over 
her boy would be just as great if she did 
not enumerate with merciless clearness 
the full list of his faults in trying to cor- 
rect some of them. Perhaps brothers 
and sisters would go off to school with 
happier faces if there had been less of 
mutual criticism at the breakfast table. 
Perhaps there would be a more convivial 
spirit in the evening if father and mother 
had been less absorbed at dinner, less in- 
clined to brood over the cares and worries 
of the day. 

How often are the notes of impatience 
and irritability struck in the home! It is 
of such common occurrence that nobody 
wonders. Yet with what a shock of well- 
bred surprise is some irritable remark 
received by a little company of chance 
acquaintances! Is it really so much 
worse to be cross with strangers than 
with one’s own? 

A certain degree of correction there 
must be, of course, inthefamily. Parents 
are false to their trust if they cannot see 
and do not strive to correct the faults of 
their children. But it should never be 
done in the frequent scolding, fault-find- 
ing way. As we would approach a 
stranger whom we wished to help, with 
kindness and sympathy, so should we 
come to our children with our reproofs, 
Let us not forget too, that there should 
be a timeliness in them. 

‘What did your mother say when you 
were out so late last night?’’ I asked my 
friend Jack. It was only some innocent 
fun I knew, but it had lasted longer than 
it should, and my boy had been out too. 

**T think she didn’t like it,” he replied, 
‘*but she didn’t say anything.” 

‘*Happy mother,” I rejoined, ‘“‘to be 
able to keep from saying things when she 
was displeased.”’ 

“*O don’t be down on a boy at such a 
time,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘He comes in so 
happy, and if you meet him right he’ll 





tell you everything—good, bad and in- 


different. The next day, or some other 
time you can talk to him. But if you 
begin at once it shuts him right up and 
makes him feel sore. Mother has always 
been good about that,” he added. 

To refrain from speaking out—to keep 
from fault-finding at the time when one 
feels most like it, who knows what effect 
just that one endeavor would have on the 
atmosphere of the home. We need the 
social sunshine there far, far more than 
it is needed in the hotel foyer on a rainy 
day. Let us continue to live up to our 
summer standards in the ‘‘small, sweet 
courtesies of life’? which do make smooth 
**the road of it.” 





Honor to the Bread-Winner 


Who is the pillar of the home? For 
the most part the bread-winner. And my 
heart warms to him. He toils on through 
the day silently enduring many disap. 
pointments, and perhaps many rebuffs. 
He is aware of things that threaten his 
future but he goes home with a bright 
face, and gives his earnings to the sup- 
port of a happy household, whom he tries 
as well as he can to keep from anxiety. 
For the vast majority, the task of sup- 
porting a home becomes more and more 
difficult in these days of shock and swift 
change. All honor to the faithful com- 
pany who take up their tasks manfully! 
—British Weekly. 





Contagious Praying 


Some people were talking awhile ago about 
children’s difficulty about prayer. They all 
agreed that their boys would not pray unless 
it were insisted they should pray. They said 
that, when a boy got to be five or six years old, 
they should not insist on his saying his pray- 
ers. I asked, How would it be if instead of 
sending your boy to say his prayers he should 
catch you saying yours? If I had a boy six 
years old who would not say his prayers, I 
would offer my prayer aloud for him. I would 
go with him to the Heavenly Father. Devo- 
tion has in it the element of spiritual conta- 
gion. What is the habit of the parent prompts 
the imitation of the child. Itis sure to catch 
the attention of the child. It is sure to awaken 
a sense of reality that no imposed task can 
awaken.—The Christian Register. 
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A TRIAL 
PACKAGE 


Of the Wonderful Pyramid Remedy 
is Sent by Mail to Every One to Test 
Thoroughly Free of Charge. 


**T have tried your pile cure and find them 
all you recommend them. I am very thank- 
ful to you for ever putting them within my 
reach, for I have had one box and I have not 
used all of them yet, and I feel like a new 
woman today and I tell everybody about them. 
When I started them I could not walk across 
the floor, but now I can do my work all right. 
My work was a burden to me before I started 
them, but I can tell you that I can work much 
better now. You can rely on me. I will tell 
everybody about Pyramid Pile Cure. Yours 
sincerely, Mrs. J. Bond, Toronto, Canada, 
33 Pears Avenue.” 

Or if you want to prove this matter at our 
expense, before purchasing, send your name 
and address to the PYRAMID DRUG CO., 
52 Pyramid Building, Marshall, Mich., and 
receive a sample packet free by return mail. 

The use of the wonderful Pyramid Pile Cure 
avoids the danger and expense of an operation. 
You cure yourself with perfect ease, in your 
own home, and for little expense. 

Gives instant relief, heals sores and ulcers, 
reduces congestion and inflammation, and 
takes away pain and itching. 

After you have tried the sample treatment 
and youare satisfied, you can get a full, regular 
sized treatment of Pyramid Pile Cure at your 
druggist’s for 50 cents. If he hasn’tit, send us 
the money and we will send you the treatment 
at once, by mail, in plain sealed package. 





The THOMAS SYSTEM is the 
simplest and best. 3,000 churches 
now use this service. Our “ Self- 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 






SF CE Ee 
Ge Sits 
Y a = Collecting” tray has no equal, be- 
sides, it saves ONE-FOURTH of 
what other systems cost. Our Filler places the wine in 
150 glasses per minute. Write for catalogue and our 
liberal offer. Address Th ion Service 
Co., Box 332, Lima, Ohio. 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of 
nearly 3,000 churches using our cups. 
Sanitary Communion Outtit Co. 
Bd Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





* GOUT & RHEUMATISM 





Sure, Effective. 50c. & $1, 
DRUGGISTS, or 93 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





The Model Hub Range 


It is just the range the model house- 
wife will pick out to match the at- 
tractiveness of her other furnishings. 
It has all the best practicable fea- 
tures; notably the Improved Sheet 
Flue, carrying the heat under all six 
covers and around five sides of the 
oven. Hub Ranges are made in 996 


varying styles and sizes. Burn coal 
or wood. Gas attachments with all 
sizes. Hub Ranges are used by the 
leading Cooking Schools of the coun- 
try. Write us for special 16 page 
circular with large cuts. 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO. 
eT: BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers High Grade Cooking Ranges & Parlor Stoves 
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H.PRAY & SONS CO. 


ASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 








“Vintage” 
Cake Fork 


The cake fork shown 
in illustration is an ex- 
ample of one of the 
beautiful designs in 


“1847 
ROGERS BROS: 


“Silver Plate that Wears’’ 


ane) \ Knives, forks, spoons 
i and fancy serving 
pieces can be had to 
match. Sold by lead- 
ing dealers. Send for 
Catalogue ‘ W-65” 


showing latest designs 





to aid in selection. 








MERIDEN BRITANNEA oe. 


IyTeRmxationaL Sirver Co., Suce 


Sdestden, Coun. 








Real Estate Bonds 


We call the attention of investors 
to an issue of $300,000 of first mortgage 
five per cent. serial gold bonds, dated 
August 1, payable $30,000 each year 
for 10 years, secured by a new 21-story 
fireproof office building property in the 
very heart of Chicago, valued by us at 
$600,000, and which will produce a 
net income of nearly eight times the 
average annual bond interest charge. 

Down-town Chicago realty is one 
of the safest and most stable of all 
forms of tangible security for bonds, 
and our judgment in the selection of 
this class of investments is the result 
of over forty years’ continuous 
experience. 

Conservative investors are invited 
to send for Cireular No. 581, which 
fully describes these bonds. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


1113 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
CHICACO 
(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
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ON EXHIBITION 








The Latest Importations in 


Ladies’ Fall Coats 
F inely Tailored Suits 


Costumes 


for all occasions 


Neckwear Millinery 





155 TREMONT STREET 
BOSTON 














12 Biblical Dramas 


by 
HARRIS G. HALE 
and 


NEWTON M. HALL 


NOW READY 


The Story of Jacob 
Moses the Liberator 
The Story of Joseph 


24to, 32 pp. each. 15c. net per copy. 


To be followed by 


The Story of David and Jonathan 
Samuel and Saul 
David the King 
The Story of Solomon 
The Story of Job 
The Story of Elijah 
The Messages of the Prophets 
Nehemiah the Builder 


and 
Paul the Prisoner of the Lord 





Send for special descriptive circular. 


The Pilgrim Press 


BOSTON, 14 Beacon St. CHICAGO, 175 Wabash Ave. 




















